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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Historical Researches on the Conquest of Peru, 
Mexico, Bogota, Natchez, and Talomeco, in 
the Thirteenth Century, by the Mongols, ac- 
companied with Elephants; and the Local 
Agreement of History and Tradition, with 
the Remains of Elephants and Mastodontes, 
found in the New World: containing Inva- 
sion of Japan, from China; a Violent Storm ; 
Mongols, with Elephants, land in Peru, and 
in California; very numerous Identifica- 
tions ; History of Peru and Mewxico to the 
Conquest by Spain; Grandeur of the Incas, 
and of Montezuma; on Quadrupeds sup- 
posed extinct; Wild Elephants in America; 
Tapirs in Asia; Description of two living 
Unicorns in Africa: with two Maps, and 
Portraits of all the Incas and Montezuma. 
With a Supplement. By John Ranking, 
Author of * Researches on the Wars and 
Sports of the Mongols and Romans.” Lon- 
don, 1831. Longman and Co, 
Hatr a column of title-page ought to save the 
reviewer at least the pains of stating the nature 
of the work in hand ; and such is the case here. 
By Mr. Ranking’s preceding publication we 
were prepared for curious and interesting re- 
searches on the new subject he had undertaken 
to investigate ; nor have we been disappointed, 
for his volume is full of entertaining matter, 
collected from many sources. The theory he 
maintains is, that Mexico, Peru, &c. were 
conquered and planted by part of a Mongol 
expedition driven by a storm from the coast of 
Japan in the thirteenth century;* and he 
shews, by resemblances in natural history, cus- 
toms, traditions, fossil remains, and other 
proofs, that such an event was not only pro- 
bable in itself, but is corroborated by a multi- 
tude of identifications. Nearly 200 degrees on 
the equator is, it is true, a long voyage to have 
been performed by Chinese junks, however 
large, in the state of navigation six, hundred 
years ago; but it is difficult to imagine either 
the limits or extent of the colonisation which 
may have been effected on the vast Pacific 
during centuries of our earth’s duration; and 
we are not the sceptics to deny the possibility 
of that of which the means are not readily 
obvious. Allowing, therefore, the first step, 
the multitude of coincidences which the author 
brings to bear in support of his hypothesis are, 
at all events, staggering and remarkable, if not 
certain and conclusive. How little, even at 
this day, we know of the world which we in- 
habit, may be seen from the statement: “ At 
the present period the space in Africa, from 
Jat. 10° north to 30° south, is a blank to the 
civilised world. An immense territory, be- 
tween Thibet and Siberia, is imperfectly de- 
scribed. In America, both north and south, 
there are vast districts which may be termed 
undiscovered ; and if we add to this New Hol- 





* “ The opinion of the writer agno ’ 
the first ince of Peru, was a wot al the toma When 
Kublai, and that Montezuma’s ancestor was & Mongol 
standee from Tangut, very possibly Assam.” 
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land, Borneo, and other unexamined regions, 
it appears, even now, that half of the surface 
of the earth has not been visited by any one 
who was qualified to communicate the know- 
ledge of its productions or history to the learned 
portion of mankind ; although the whole extent 
of the land is not more than about a third of 
the superficies of this planet. Thus, if we 
consider that half of the land, besides the 
depths of the ocean to a still greater extent, 
are yet hidden from the eye of science; and 
the natural convulsions that the earth has un- 
dergone, how imperfect must be our knowledge 
of the history and description of man, of ani- 
mals, and of plants !” 

It will be granted, that in a notice such as 
we can afford to a work of this kind, it must 
far exceed our limits to enter into even a tithe 
part of the arguments adduced, and the com- 
parisons made, by the author. The historical 
fact of the invasion of Japan, the size of the 
Chinese ships, the periodical winds in the 
Pacific, the remains of the Asian elephant 
found in America, and all the annals of the 
Incas, are referred to, and treated of with great 
ingenuity: these are fortified from the writings 
of the earliest Spanish navigators; and the 
whole offers a mélange of uncommon interest. 
We will quote the commencement, merely as a 
specimen of the manner. 

‘In the year 1257 of the Christian era, 
Kublai, grandson of Genghis Khan, on the 
death of his brother Mangu, was proclaimed 
Grand Khan of the Moguls and Tartars. At 
the conquest of Eastern Bengal, and all the 
provinces eastward of the Burrampooter, he 
captured numerous elephants, and subjected 
many sovereigns to deliver to him numbers of 
those animals as a part of their tribute; and, 
from the year 1272, always employed elephants 
in his armies. We find from Marco Polo that 
he possessed five thousand of these animals at 
the period we now treat of. The wars in 
which the emperor was engaged before his at- 
tempt on Japan, were those in Mangi or South 
China, and against his rebellious relation in 
Siberia. In the year 1280, in a most terrible 
conflict by land and sea at Canton, the imperial 
family of the Song dynasty were destroyed ; on 
which Kublai became master of all China, and 
first emperor of the Ywen dynasty, under the 
name of Shi-tsu. At this epoch, Kublai was 
in possession of a more extensive domination, 
and infinitely greater numbers of subjects than 
were ever controlled by any monarch recorded 
in history, his empire being much more consi- 
derable than that of Augustus. The continent 
of Asia, except Hindostan and Arabia, was 
under his sway. Of him, it may be said with 
more truth than the British king is made to 
say of Cesar, ‘ His ambition swelled so much, 
that it did almost stretch the sides of the world.’ 
As soon as Kublai found himself possessed of 
the whole power of the Chinese empire, he re- 
solved on the conquest of Japan, and ‘ gave 
orders to his subjects of Kiang-nan, Fokien, 
Honan, and Chantong, to construct six hundred 
vessels,’ ”” 
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Out of the dispersion of this fleet the whole 
theory is constructed ; to which we beg to refer, 
not merely as singular in itself, but as most 
agreeable miscellaneous reading; while the 
Supplement furnishes us with a more sterling 
condensation of matter for illustration. 

It is entitled, ‘* ‘ Confirming the Origin of 
the Toltecs and Guatemalans from Tula, and 
the Aztecs from Assam. Also proving that the 
Egyptian Sphinxes, &c. found in Mexico, are 
derived from the Birman Empire.’ From the 
resemblance of many objects of the arts found 
in America to those of the ancient Egyptians, 
the first impression on the mind of any one 
who has not examined the history of the 
ancient Americans would naturally be, that a 
connexion had existed between the nations of 
the New World and Egypt. It, however, ad- 
mits of satisfactory proof, that such similitudes 
have been brought to Mexico and other places 
from Tangut and India extra Gangem, the 
very regions in Asia from which the writer of 
these notes ventured (in 1827) a conjecture, 
was the country of Montezuma’s ancestors. 
It is therefore’ indispensable, in the first place, 
to identify the Toltecs and Aztecs of America 
with the people of those countries, and then to 
shew the existence of Egyptian sphinxes, &c. 
in that part of Asia, similar to those found in 
America. ° w 

“ That the Americans are Asiatics cannat 
admit of doubt. The following comparisons 
prove many of them to be from India extra 
Gangem and Tangut. 

American History. 

‘¢ 1, Motezuma (Purchas), to which zin was 
added (Gomara, in Purchas, iii. 1126), was a 
priest. 

“© 2. The number of priests in the great tem- 
ple in _— was five thousand. (Clavigero, 
270. 

‘“¢ 3. Montezuma was tawny, as all the In- 
dians are; he had long hair on his head, and 
six little hairs upon him as though they were 
put in with a bodkin ; his thin beard was black. 
(Gomara, in Purchas, iii. 1126.) The Indians 
pluck out their beards with a kind of tweezers 
made of brass wire. (Mr. Jefferson’s Notes, 
270.) ‘ When Montezuma approached, three 
nobles preceded, each holding up in his hand a 
golden rod. He was in a litter covered with 
plates of gold, which four nobles bore upon 
their shoulders; and shaded by a parasol of 
green feathers and gold embroidery. His man- 
tle was adorned with golden jewels and pre- 
cious stones; on his head was a thin crown of 
gold, and upon his feet shoes of gold, tied with 
strings of leather worked with gold and gems. 
He was accompanied by two hundred lords, 
richly dressed, barefoot, two by two.’ (Clavi- 
gero, ii. 64.) ‘ The manner of salutation is to 
touch the earth with the right hand, and to 
kiss that part of it wherewith they touch the 
pugs es — rd ey > The brother of 
the king, and the lord o tapalapa, takin, 

Montezuma, drew him by the arms, so to “4 
verence him, that he might seem to be upheld 


- 
. 





and supported by the strength of the nobility.’ 
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(Peter Martyr, Decade v. ch. 3, in Hakluyt, 
iv. 557. 

‘¢ 4, Montezuma’s palace was so large that 
the Spaniards and their allies, in all about seven 
thousand, were accommodated in it. The walls 
had rich hangings of cotton. ‘ At dinner Mu- 
tezama was seated behind a wooden trellis-work, 
and served by the lord steward, barefoot, and 
in profound silence.’ (Gomara, in Purchas, iii. 
1126.) ‘When the king of Acolhuacan prayed 
to the Creator, at certain hours, men struck 
plates of fine metal. When Montezuma dined, 
there was music of kettle-drums, snail-shells, 
flutes, fiddles, and other strange instruments.’ 
(Clavigero.) Cymbals were much used by the 
Incas; Vega names them atabals. 

“ 5. A skeleton of an elephant was found in 
a tomb in the city of Mexico (founded in 1324), 
and in tombs which appear evidently to have 
been made on purpose. (Clavigero, i. 84; Vega, 
ii. 394.) ‘ A king of Mexico was buried with 
great pomp. ‘They killed his chaplain to serve 
him in the next world, and some of his wives ; 
the number of victims sometimes amounted to 
two hundred.’ (Clavigero, b. vi.) They bury 
with the deceased Inca all his vessels of gold 
and silver, his clothes, jewels, and furniture. 
The domestics and women most attached were 
buried alive. It often happened that so many 
offered themselves by voluntary immolation, 
that their superiors were obliged to limit the 
number. (Vega, b. vi. ch. iv. v.) In a tomb 
of a Peruvian prince, massive gold, value five 
millions of francs, was found. (Humboldt, i. 
92. 

- 6. The American Indians suspended them- 
selves by the arms, legs, or sides, to shew their 
devotion. A boy drew two buffaloes’ heads a 
few hundred yards by cords fixed in the fleshy 
parts of his sides. (Brackenridge, Missouri, 
160.) The slippers (described by Peter Martyr, 
Decade iv. ch. 9), sewed with gold thread, are 
exactly such as are made at Dacca. 

“7. The festivals of the sun, performed by 
the Incas at Cuzco, were named Raymi and 
Citua. (Vega, 1. vi. ch. xx. 

‘¢ 8. There are gipsies in Pernambuco. They 
lead a vagabond life, buy and sell horses, and 
gold and silver trinkets ; and have no regard to 
religion. (Southey’s Brazil, iii. 787.) 

“9. The Aymores or Botocudos are found 
by the river Sertam, near Minas Geraes. 
(Southey, iii. 600.) 

‘10. The Tapuyas ate their own dead, as 
the last demonstration of their love. (Southey, 
ii. 379. 

“ AT. ‘The Caribe pluck out their beards with 
pincers, bore their ears and and deck 
them with jewels of gold. They c leaves 
and nuts in either cheek all day. They make 
lime of shells, and mix it with leaves, which 
they put up close in maunds in baskets, and 
sell for jewels and maise. They chew fresh 
leaves every hour. (Peter M » who died in 
1525, Decade viii. ch. vi.) In lla’s great 
map of South America there are Caribes mark- 
ed in south lat. 27° 30’, and Mongolas in south 
lat. 24° 40’. The Araucans net ee -_ a. 
cou arms, and military m' are 
(See Choris’s folio, Vega, vol. ii. 229.) ‘ The 
Araucans have a 


i: erg exhi- 
bits a greater wi Sosa yar 
than that of the Aztecs. Three and 
sixty days are divided into twelve months, to 
which we added five complimentary days at the 
winter solstice. It is possible that they have 
received this division from Eastern Asia. 
(Humboldt, ii. 234. 

“ 12. At the town of Cowe (‘ the capi- 
tal of the Cherokee Indians, on sides of 





— 





the Tenesee, by the Jore mountains,’ Morse), 
at the close of evening, I accompanied Mr. 
Galahan to the Rotunda, where there was a 
grand festival, to rehearse the ball-play dance, 
this town being challenged to play against an- 
other the next day. The people being seated 
in order, and also the musicians, an aged chief 
makes a long oration in commendation of the 
manly exercise of the ball-play, recounting 
the victories the town of Cowe had gained 
over the other towns; not forgetting to re- 
cite his own exploits and those of other aged 
men present. The musicians then began, both 
vocal and instrumental, when a company of 
girls, hand in hand, dressed in clean white 
robes, ornamented with beads, bracelets, and 
gay ribands, entering the door, began to sing 
their responses in a low sweet voice, and 
formed themselves in a semicircular line in 
two ranks, back to back, facing the musicians, 
and moving slowly round and round; after 
a quarter of an hour, a shrill whoop was ut- 
tered by a company of young fellows, who 
came in briskly with rackets or hurls in one 
hand. They were well dressed, with silver 
bracelets, gorgets, and whampum, neatly orna- 
mented with mocassins and high plumes in 
their diadems. They then formed themselves 
in a semicircular rank in front of the girls, 
who formed a single opposite rank; the step 
or motion at one end of the semicircle, 
gently rising up and down upon their toes and 
heels alternately; when the first was on tip- 
toe, the next began to raise the heel, and b 

the time the first rested again upon the heel, 
the second was on tip-toe, thus, from one end 
of the rank to the other, so that some were 
— up and some down alternately, without 
the least confusion; they then moved on side- 
ways, so that the circle formed a complex or 
double motion in its progression, and at stated 
times exhibited a grand or universal movement 
instantly, by each rank turning to right and 
left, taking each other’s places with incon- 
ceivable address, accompanied with an eleva- 
tion of the voice and short shrill whoop. All 
their dances or musical entertainments seem to 
be theatrical, varied with comic and lascivious 
interludes; the women, however, conduct them- 
selves with a becoming grace and dignity, inso- 
much that, in amorous interludes, when their 
responses and ures seem consenting to na- 
tural liberties, they veil themselves ; just dis- 
covering a glance of their reer eyes and 
blushing faces, expressive of sensibility. (Bar- 
tram’s Travels in ina, Georgia, and Flo. 
rida, in 1773, p. 367.)” 

Next follow the resemblances in 
Asiatic History. 

“ 1. Moti was emperor of China a.p. 910. 
(Du Halde.) Tsoum means venerable. (D’Her- 
belot, iv. 349.) Zin means great, (Gibbon, vi. 
a Chinese name of Mango, Kublai’s 
brother, and supposed uncle of Mango Capac, 
was Hien-Tsoum. (D’Herbelot, iv. 278, Canon 
Chronologique.) The proper name of the Delai 
Lama, in 1696, was Mo-tgem-na-ria. (D’Her- 
belot, iv. 316.) 

“2. Seven hundred priests were attached 
to the Lama’s person for daily offices. (Tur- 
— “nae to Thibet, Sir W. Jones, Sup. 
vol. i. 

“3. The Bramas (Burmans), in Pegu, wear 
no beards; they pull out the hairs with little 
pincers made for that purpose. Some of them 
will let sixteen or twenty hairs grow together 
_ his face. (Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 262.) 

he boys in Sumatra rub their chins with a 
chunam (quick lime), which destroys the roots. 
If any remain, they are plucked out with 





Renee errr eer a 
tweezers. ‘ The Engy Teekien, heir-apparent 
to the throne of Ava, was preceded by a body. 
guard of four or five hundred men in uniform, 
in regular files, with muskets, twenty or thirty 
men holding long gilded wands, eighteen officers 
with gilded helmets, civil officers in robes and 
caps of state, then the prince, in a very rich 
palanquin, without any canopy, screened from 
the sun by a large gilded fan, supported by a 
nobleman on each side, and six Cassay astro. 
logers of the Braminical sect, in white gowns 
and white caps studded with stars of gold. 
Close behind, his servants carried his water 
flagon and gold beetle-box. The display was 
solemn, and dignified, and orderly.’ (Symes, 
iii. 40.) Whoever has obtained admission to 
the royal presence is said to have been at the 
golden feet. (Symes, ii. 226.) The procession 
of the king would probably be more similar to 
that of Montezuma. The writer has seen the 
Nabob of Dacca led by the arms precisely as 
Montezuma. The touching the ground is well 
known in India, exactly as Peter Martyr de. 
scribes. 

‘*¢ 4. The public saloon of the Raja of Assam 
is one hundred and fifty cubits long, and forty 
broad, supported by sixty-six wooden pil- 
lars. His‘seat is adorned with lattice-wood and 
carving ; within and without are polished plates 
of brass, which reflect the sun like mirrors. 
Three thousand carpenters and twelve thou- 
sand labourers constructed it in two years. 
When the raja sits in this chamber they beat 
the dhol, a drum beaten at each end, and the 
dand, a kind of kettle-drum. The rajas of this 
country have always displayed ostentation and 
vain glory; they have a numerous train of at- 
tendants and servants. (Sir W. Jones, Sup. i. 
236.) In Thibet they use the gong, cymbal, 
drum, hautbois, trampet, and sea shells, at their 
devotions. (Turner.) 

mg € en. ® raja or magistrate dies, they 
bury him in a large cave, in which they inter 
his women, attendants, magnificent equipage, 
and furniture, such as elephants, gold and sil- 
ver, fans, carpets, clothes, oil, and a torch. 

r. They construct a strong roof over the 
cave, upon thick timbers. The value of 90,000 
rupees was found in an old cave.’ (Desc. of 
Asam, Sir W. Jones, Sup. i. 235.) Some of 
the tombs of the grandees in Thibet are pyra- 
midal and high ; great quantities of gold 
are buried with their corpses. (Sir W. Jones, 
Sup. i. 311.) Elephants have been found in 
tombs in Siberia. (Bell of Antermony, 8vo, 
154; Coxe, iii. 170.) ‘ Thegold plates, chess- 
men and boards, and other riches found in the 
tombs in Siberia, are almost beyond belief.’ 
(Wars and Sports of the Mongols and Romans, 
ch. v.) The Grand Khan Mango was buried 
with his horses, and more than {ten thousand 
attendants. (See Marco Polo, b. i. ch. xliv.; 
Petis de la Croix, p. 382 ; Barrow’s Travels in 
China, p. 483.) , 

“ 6, The writer of these notes resided at 
Dacca, in Eastern Bengal, many years. He 
one day found his torch-bearer suspended by a 
thick hook through the flesh of his back. He 
has seen Hindoos of the shoemaker caste run 
along, with a tightly stretched cord fastened to 
posts, inserted in the flesh of each side. ; 

“7, ‘The plot of the drama performed this 
evening was from the sacred text of the Ram- 
ayan. It represented the battles of the holy 
Ram and the impious Rahwaan, to revenge 
the rape of Seeta, the wife of Ram, whom he 
forcibly carried away, and bound under the 
spells of enchantment.’ (Symes’s Emb. to Ava, 
8vo, ii. 43, 

3, The gipsies in Europe are, undoubtedly, 
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outcast Hindoos; their language is Sanscrit, 
scarce changed in a single letter. (Sir W. Jones, 
i.119.) An immense number of prisoners were 
taken to Samarcand from India, by Timur, in 
1399. Many gipsies are now in Persia and 
Russia. (Wars and Sports, ch. iv.) 

« 9, A man and woman of the Botocudos 
were exhibited in Bond Street; their persons 
were completely Malay. 

“10. The Battas of Sumatra consider the 
practice of eating their own relations as a pious 
ceremony. Herodotus (b. iii. 99) alludes to 
them, as having that custom, according to Dr. 
Leyden (Rees’s Cyc. ‘ Sumatra’), and the same 
still exists. 

“11. The use of the word maund is very 
remarkable, as the first ship from England to 
India was the Rere Admiral, in 1591. All 
these customs of the Caribs are precisely Asia- 
tic. They are Calmuks ‘ qui ont une grande 
affinité avec les Mongols par leur langue, leurs 
meeurs, et leur figure.’ (Voyage de Pallas, 
i. 485.) Their country is north of Ava, in 
lat. 45 deg. by Du Halde’s map. 

“12. This description of a nautch in Ame. 
rica in the year 1773, it is surprising, has never 
attracted notice, as far as is known to the writer. 
Any one who had seen that kind of dance in 
India, had he been present at a Cherokee en- 
tertainment, must at once have pronounced the 
Americans to be of East Indian origin. With 
the exception of the men who are engaged for 
the ball game, it is an exact description of the 
nautches at Dacca! The northern half of the 
province of Dacca is named Dacca Momensing: 
and there are grazing pastures in Pennsylvania 
called Moyomensing. (Bartram, 188.) Were 
this a solitary instance, it certainly would not 
be worthy of notice; but the first Toltecs 
having named their new city Tula, after their 
native country (a beautiful region near Lake 
Baikal), it may have been often done. Thus 
the river Chenessee, which runs into Lake On- 
tario, has falls of 40 feet, 75, and 96 feet. The 
Jenesei signifies rocky river, where there are 
waterfalls, and having a rapid current. (Strah- 


lenberg, Hist. of Siberia, p. 385.) The Tun- . 


gusis inhabit these parts; and the Canadian 
Indians are exactly the same in person and 
customs, says Bell of Antermony. When the 
Toltecs fled from Tula in Anahuac, in 1052, 
they named the extreme land Yukatan; and 
when they abandoned Asia in the sixth century, 
Yakutsk was conquered by the Turks, and was 
named Northern Turquestan.” 








The Sporting Magazine. No. XVI. New Se- 
ries, August, 1831.. London. Pittman. 
We are tempted by our own aberration: we 
will never our good old rules again. 
Heré were we last week finding an excuse for 
reviewing Professor Wilson’s poem, published 
ima contemporary periodical; and now, such 
is the ease with which we lapse from one of- 
fence to another, we are, without an apology 
at all, about to notice a second effort of genius 
ina similar:publication. The Sporting Maga- 
ine, No. KWVI., must, if need be, plead for us. 
Not the picture of Erymus at full speed—not 
even the portrait of Venom—(not an illiterate 
critic, as the name might ‘suggest, but a white 
bull-terrier bitch, classically ‘+ bred at Oxford’’) 
—have misled us on this occasion; but the 
pure literary merits of the text, and the origin- 
ality and spirit of its prose and verse. To 
exemplify this, our first extract shall be from 
an admirable and spirited production, entitled 
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«€ On the 9th July, when all London was smoking 
With a Midsummer sun and the brojls of the world, 
When the lads of St. Stephen were dismally croaking 
Round the fiag of reform, now broadly unfurl’d : 
Quite sick of the town, and of the humbug afloat 
And toceea whole peopteconAdingdest 
to see a whole p y 
On this cure for a ikts, the bran-new inventions : 
As the best luck would have it, I met an old friend 
Who was going to Newmah’s to order the prads, 
And to leave all such stuff for the d-v-l to mend, 
And be off to Newmarket ’mongst the sporting lads.” 


scription finer: Homer !. Who was Homer ? 


** The clock had tolled two, within half-hour of the start, 
And Newmarket, with all its disposable force, 
Were now busily seen preparing to depart course. 
For the grand scene of action, the well-known race- 
There, the first on the list, was a three-year-old go, 
For ten sovereigns each, on the two-year-old line ; 
Which was won very easy, with but little to do, 
By a lanky-like d-v-l, Sir Mark Wood’s Camarine. 
*Tis true, for an instant, Lord . filly 
By Whalebone looked well, 


clippers; 
But the best of good jockeys, Jem Robinson, slyly 
Stole a length, and made safe the last of the Junipers. 
Now the great race approached, the stakes of July, 
Like the same days In Paris, all the world awake 
To note the great actors in the scene passing by; 
And if old data will do any longer to take. 
Out of twenty-eight entered, but seven could be found 
Sufliciently good, all sound, all right, and quite fit 
For their trainers that day to produce on the ground, 
And for the July stakes be to compete. 
As first favourite there stood a Middleton colt— 
His dam by Merlin, but beyond of no great kind, 
That was to go like a flash from the thunderbolt, 
And leave all the others God knows how far behind. 


A crowd was around him while in saddling he stood, 
To see what they'd heard of the great stable’s thunder, 
is ‘ormances unknown, but they must be good, 
Though’twas whisper’d he’d but make another Blunder. 
He’s a large colt, with magnificent middle-piece, 
But no wer beat aes a shocking bad mover, 
With no point his sire but the white on his face— 
Indeed, the very image of his dam all over. 
Then next was the Miss Cantley colt, christen’d Beiram, 
By Sultan, and much like him, though ns ; 
More leggy, with rather more ate below him, 
But magnificent quarters to send him along, 
The flies made him fractious, and all in white lather~ 
But it could not conceal his good actions so true, 
Though it put all his friends in a desperate pother 
Till the event came off, and he carried them through, 
The next was Non Compos, a well-made little pet, 
be A a nner to my mind the best of his year; 
And if his mares have been good, they'll be some of the get 
Of this sire before ’tis long in splendour sppear. 
Last named was a coarse stumped-up Emilius filly, 
Rode by that best of jockeys, most honest of men; 
*T was Chifney’s, and so to back it all were so silly, 
Though they have paid for it over and over again. 
The others were the — Duke Grafton’s Destiny, 
By Centaur, out of Dervise’s dam—a pretty creature; 
But race-horses require, in order to festina, 
Other powers than those by sweet feature. 
Brother to Nessus, and one said to be growing, 
Lord Verulam’s colt, by Truffle, out of Tredrille, 
Handsome and strong ; and if he but takes to going, 
For now being about last may make amends still. 
And now for the grand gala climax, the race; 
Bang off they went forward at the very first start, 
And were seen scudding along at a thu pace, 
All yet well together, as if never to part, 
Can there aught be more thrilling in life’s wide expanse, 
Than when first this gay crowd of young striplings 


ogee, 

And to the 1 all unbending advance, 

At once to decide the cates and labours of years ? 
Shakespeare’s celebrated description of The- 
seus’ hounds is by no means superior to our 





“ Newmarket July Meeting.” “The introduc- 
tion is worthy of Byron 0 


author’s description of the Middleton colt and 


Full of this wise resolve, leaving the House, 
= its dog-day — augmented oe 
cholera temperature six or seven hundr a 4 . § 
human eke &e., A atmosphere so tainted | uring the race,. shall by our skilful critical 
that it will require all the taste and talent of | ™4nagement in this instance be prolonged after 
Colonel Trench to purify it, however ingenious 
his plan may be;—leaving, we repeat, the ” =n , 
super-heated heat of politics, and the exhaust- shall never have their curiosity determined by 
ing fatigues of business, to the ambitious and | "- All we shall disclose is, that ** Non Com. 
avaricious slaves of the world, “ for the d-v-]| P08 was a middling second ;” and we shall next 
to mend,”-our bard wisely dashes off, to seek | ©" : , 
recreation and life at Newmarket. Thither, this No.—as fair a match, we think, as ever 
without stopping by the road, we will follow|¥48 Tun at Newmarket. c 
him, and get upon the course. Never was de-|iM an account of ** the Hounds and Hunting 


ike that good race of 


Beiram ; and then the burst of poetry at the 
close—~it is perfect inspiration ; our heart pants 
while fancy presents the racers to the eye of 
imagination, 
** All well together, as if never to part,” 
and we go along in full tide with the bard in 
his sublime apostrophe — 
*« Can there aught be more thrilling in life’s wide ex- 
panse ?” 
We are ted to tell which won — but 
we will not. The glorious uncertainty which 
usually affords such excitement before and 


it; and unless our readers consult the sporting 
calendars, they shall never know—at least, they 


endeavour to match the verse with the prose of 


The passage occurs 
Men in the West Countree ;”” where the writer 
tells us he will commence with Mr. Bulteel’s 
hounds; and thus continues:—** He hunts the 
countryin theneighbourhood of Plymouth. Give 
me power, great Diana of Ephesus! thou goddess 
of the hunting-field—thou, the only chaste one 
of the whole Olympus company of performers— 
give me power to pay a just tribute of praise to 
those noble hounds! They are of the largest 
size—of beautiful symmetry—of the most fa- 
shionable and best breed in the kingdom—and 
do an honour to the humble county of Devon.” 
We love the phrase ‘ most fashionable,”’ ap- 
plied to these fine hounds; how much more 
deserving than the puppys on whom it is com- 
monly bestowed! And how natural is the 
sequent desire expressed by the author to im. 
mortalise them by name !—how affecting his 
moral reflections on the impossibility of doing 
so, and their consequently obscure fate! We 
have heard of jokes that might make a horse 
laugh ; but there is a pathos in this which 
might make a dog cry. 
** T wish I could give to the public the names, 
birth, parentage, and pedigree of every one of 
them; but I cannot get hold of the kennel- 
book. This I am sure of, that the noble blood 
from the kennels of the Dukes of Beaufort and 
Grafton, Marquess of Cleveland, Lord Fitz- 
william, and Mr. Lambton, flows in their 
veins. Their noble pedigrees will now probably 
sink with their bodies into dust: like many a 
merry, stirring mortal, they will be forgotten 
before they are half rotten.” 
Alas! poor canine Yoricks!—But we will 
not exceed our bounds farther than to justify 
what we have done by one more congenial 
quotation from a poem called ‘* Fugitive,’* but 
which is calculated to last for ever. The sub- 
ject is more general, but the execution in 
keeping with the character of the work, and 
the whole perfect. Ecce signum! 
** Thus, thus is life—e’en man’s probation here, 

Com of , love, fox-hunting, good cheer! 

But as the fairest is the first to die, 

So, like a good fox, joy is first to fly.” 
«* Say, what is love? Alas! but few, I fear, 

wilt have the courage to step forward here. 

You who've been coupled twice two or mére, 

Say, if love now is what love was before? 

View the fond lover—tender, ardent, kind, 

To one thing constant, and to all th’ blind; 

Talking of love eternal—fadeless, fi 

Of two ex! the parch it or the pond! 

Then see the husband, distant, cold, severe ; 

The freezing look, the now-and-then ‘ dear !’ 

Self ever uppermost !—Oh! where is no 

The fawning tone, the look, the cringing bow, 


That mark’d the other? Happier woman’s lot, 
If lovers lasted when the name did not !” 


Any additional eulogy would be impertinent. 
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Journal of a Tour in the State of New York 
in the year 1830, with Remarks on Agricul- 
ture in those Parts most eligible for Settlers ; 
and Return to England by the Western 
Islands, in consequence of. Shipwreck in the 
Robert Fulton. By John Fowler. 12mo., 
pp- 334. London, 1831. Whittaker and Co. 


DepicaTED “ to Thomas Attwood, Esq., the 
liberal and enlightened advocate of reform, and 
the founder of political unions, those great moral 
engines, which, by concentrating public feeling, 
sentiment, and energy, have contributed to pro- 
duce such glorious results throughout the coun- 
try;’’ and every opinion of the author expressed 
in a certain tone, are sufficient indications that 
he was not one of the ultra-Tory breed, who 
are accused of visiting America with jaundiced 
eyes, and agg Sow that country with pre- 
judiced minds. ether his acuteness and the 
briefness of his tour, his previous information, 
and access to the best opportunities for im- 
proving his judgment, were such as to entitle 
him to publish his opinions at all, is another 
question; and for ourselves, we confess that 
we have not discovered any very valid reasons 
for the making of a book. The Journal, no 
doubt, had the usual approbation of friends, 
whom the details of a voyage to New York— 
all the details too—might interest; but we 
hardly suspect that the general reader will 
care much about them. What gratifies the 
private circle does not, of necessity, please the 
world; and, with all due respect to Mr. Fow- 
ler, we think he has added so little to our stock 
of intelligence, that he might quite as wisely 
have confined his lucubrations to Liverpool and 
his relations and acquaintance. As there is, 
however, no great pretence about his literary 
and statistical claims, we shall lend a short 
space to illustrate his:volume.: 

He travelled, it seems, from New York to 
Buffalo, saw the Niagara, &c. and returned ; 
re-embarked for England, and was shipwrecked 
on one of the Western Isles. On his land 
journey, near Utica, he favours us with a fine 
bit. ‘* I noticed a peculiarity in the toll-gates 
as we passed along (which articles are much 
less frequent than in England), namely, their 
drawing up in portcullis fashion, instead of 
opening as ours do; a custom in eastern coun- 
tries referred to by that beautiful and sublime 
passage in the Psalms, ‘ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates!’ &c. Another and a very con- 
venient dissimilarity (he adds) relates to the 
coachman, who does not expect the slightest 
fee or remuneration. There is no eternal 
opening of the door, and ‘ Please, sir, I stop 
here ;’—* Please, sir, I don’t go any further ;’ 
—¥‘ Please, sir, remember the coachman,’ which 
is not always quite so pleasing as they would 
kindly desire it to be. Here, the fare paid, 
generally without opposition, about four cents 
a mile, have done with all demands rela- 
tive to the coach. At the end of every stage 
the man retires with his horses, which he has 
to attend upon himself, though this is a much 
less onerous duty than in England, brushes, 
curry-combs, &c. being but little in request. I 
do not, in any instance, recollect seeing him at 
all assisted even in taking out or putting in. 
Pretty soon after he has cleared himself away, 
the driver, who is next to proceed, appears with 
his team, and though this changing is not quite 
so expeditious an affair as you may sometimes 
witness when running opposition with us —I 
think I have known it performed in twenty 
seconds — you are off again in as little time as 
under the circumstances you would suppose 


ed a great feat to do in sixty seconds on our 
best-coached roads, with a man at the head of 
every horse; so that in America it must be 
acvomplished by magic. 

Our next quotation also refers to the tra- 
velling in New York. “ For the benefit of 
future travellers, I shall here (says Mr. Fow- 
ler)— [the information being for the benefit 
of future travellers, it would have been as 
well, after all, to tell of what the dinner 
consisted]—put on record my bill of fare and 
charges at Avon. There are two inns, and I 
think not more than a dozen other houses; 
but the one I have to do with is kept by a per- 
son of the name of Douglas, and stands on the 
left side of the road from Geneseo to Rochester. 
It was about eleven in the morning when I 
arrived, and, previous to commencing our sport- 
ing, I took a slight lunch. At a late hour I 
returned to dinner, which was introduced, with 
many apologies, as being past its best, &c.; but, 
without particularising, I wish it may never be 
my lot to sit down toa worse. To this I was 
supplied with a pint of tolerable port wine, 
half of which I might drink; and before re- 
tiring I took a glass of negus. My lodging, to 
be sure, was not superb, since the house being 
rather unexpectedly filled with company at a 
late hour, and it being inconvenient to accom- 
modate me with a single-bedded apartment, 
I preferred my cloak and the parlour floor to 
occupying a room with strangers, according to 
custom here, careless who or what. This morn- 
ing (August 28) I am just risen from a break- 
fast which, if I was to say a good one, is but 
giving it very moderate praise. The whole 
and entire charge for the entertainment from 
beginning to end, amounts to 81 cents (3s. 4}d. 
English); waiter, 0; chambermaid and boots, 
ditto; and civility and thanks into the bargain. 
Will this be credited in England ?. It will be 
some time before it is practised, at all events. 
We should dub ourselves not a little favoured, 
after such accommodation, sleeping excepted, 
to be let off with five or six times the sum I 
have paid.” They say comparisons are odious ; 
for our parts, we can see little either fair or 
applicable in this, as the whole depends not on 
the cost, but on relative circumstances. Sub- 
stitute spirits for wine, and there are many 
parts of Britain where as much accommodation 
may be had at as low a charge. We say no- 
thing of the bugs, vermin, &c. which are not 
charged in the American bills, though enjoyed 
in the utmost abundance. 

We have lately alluded more than once to 
Temperance Societies. In England, where 
every speculation and project is carried to an 
extreme, the promoters of such institutions 
proscribe all kinds of drink; in America, it 
seems, the operation is directed against the 
demoralising and deteriorating bane of ardent 
spirits. 

‘* Great good,” says the author, “ has been 
effected in various parts of the state, and I 
believe I may say states, though much still 
remains to be done, by the very laudable exer- 
tions of what are called Temperance Societies, 
notwithstanding the unmeaning ridicule and 
ill-judged sarcasm which some have been dis- 
posed to direct towards them. They have been 
expressly formed to correct what become 
a serious and even alarming national evil and 
disgrace ; more or less pervading all ranks, and 
sapping the moral as well as the civil useful- 
ness and respectability of thousands, —the too 
free use of ardent spirits. Since they were first 
established, the consumption of these delete. 
rious articles, which, from their extreme cheap. 





possible.” ‘Twenty seconds! why it is reckon- 





wishing to purchase them, has been greatly 
diminished. One or two respectable innkeepers 
have assured me that they have found it less 
by one-half, and almost in an inverse ratio has 
the demand for malt liquor increased, and I 
trust there is fair reason to hope that this more 
natural and wholesome beverage, with cider 
and light wines, will so far supersede the use 
of the other as to become the common drink of 
the country.” 

On the next piece of information Mr. Fowler 
seems incompetent to speak: we quote it for 
the initiated, who will wonder at his ignorant 
remarks. 

‘¢ Batavia has been further conspicuous as 
the residence of the notorious William Morgan, 
the great masonic apostate, and whose revela. 
tion of the secrets of that would-be all mystic 
fraternity not long ago threw the whole neigh. 
bourhood into a most violent and disgraceful 
state of excitement, which even yet has not 
wholly subsided. What a theme to distract 
the mind of a rational being, much more to 
disturb the harmony of any portion of an 
enlightened republic! I heard the relation 
with sorrow and disgust.” 

We may observe on this, that though the 
author may be free, he is certainly not accepted. 
In consequence of the abundance of water. 
conveyance, the roads throughout New York 
(if they deserve the name) are deplorably bad. 
No system is observed in repairing them; and 
notwithstanding the regular appropriation of 
sums by the legislature for that purpose, their 
being made passable at all seems to depend on 
the fortuitous exertions of adjoining farmers, 
when parts became too bad for further passage. 
As for the inns, we shall now give the author’s 
account of them: he tells us— 

‘¢ By this time I have seen something more 
of the routine of affairs at inns, &c. than at the 
close of my first’ day’s stage travelling, which 
has but tended to confirm the observations I 
was then about to have made. They are not 
the comfortable, do-as-you-like public or pri- 
vate sort of places which the English hotels 
are; and though the fare may be quite as good, 
oftentimes in greater profusion, few English- 
men, with the system pursued, would relish it 
half so well. —- a roomy bar, as hereto- 
fore described, full of strangers, and residents 
of the town, who half live at the hotels, stand- 
ing about, ten minutes before dinner, as impa- 
tient as a throng at a theatre, until the ringing 
of a bell announces the repast ready to be 
pounced upon. Forthwith one simultaneous 
rush takes place to the dining, or general, or 
only eating-room, and each, as near as may be, 
seating himself in the vicinity of his favourite 
dish, the dire attack commences. A novice 
would be apt to conclude, that all had a heavy 
bet depending upon the quantity devoured in a 
given space of time; ’tis an affair in which 
each one is concerned exclusively for himself, 
carving, or cutting, and cramming down what- 
ever he pleases, leaving his neighbour at liberty 
to do the same, or to do. nothing at all,—all 
alike to him,—except, as I am pleased to do the 
Americans the justice to say upon these, as all 
other occasions, the utmost deference and most 
respectful attention is ever paid to the ladies. 
But few words, perhaps, are spoken by the 
whole company; as each individual clears, or 
rather dismisses his plate, for it is rarely half 
cleared, ‘ another, and another, and another 
succeeds, until he has gone the whole round of 
soup, fish, flesh, pudding, pastry, and dessert,— 
all frequently upon the table together,—and 
brought the performance to a close; which is 





ness, are within the reach of almost every one 





no sooner effected than up he starts, as if some 




















contagion were spreading round the table, or 
there were a greater merit in bolting than in 
properly masticating a meal ; in devouring with 
precipitancy than in eating with decent deli- 
beration ; and, hurrying off to the bar, ad- 
dresses himself to smoking, chewing, &c.— 
spitting every where, of course, with most per- 
fect freedom : who would suffer restraint in a 
land of liberty? In the intervals between 
meals there is usually as much taken in the 
way of drams, tossed down with equal expedi- 
tion, as would serve an Englishman at his 
meals twice over. The difference is, that the 
one enjoys it, relishes it; the other takes it 
because it is habitual to him; and, without a 
moment’s reflection in any way about it, is 
satisfied, for the time, if the act be only per- 
formed. I do not give this merely as a speci- 
men of coach travelling—there haste and hel- 
ter-skelter are often unavoidable—but I con- 
sider it a fair outline of these proceedings at 
hotels, in any part of the country where I have 
been, as much upon one occasion as another. 
At private houses, and in good society, there is 
no want of courtesy, and the most genuine 
good-breeding and hospitality ; but even here I 
think I have noticed a system of despatch 
neither necessary nor quite agreeable; a con- 
fusing and intermixing of courses, &c., for in- 
stance ; ever understanding that it is heresy 
itself not to vanish with the cloth, and what to 
an Englishman would very much give the idea 
of hurrying over a meal to start a journey.” 
To a fellow who “ likes to have every thing 
comfortable,” all this, the roads breaking your 
neck at two miles an hour, the beds filled with 
bugs, the air with musquitos, and the manners 
of your companions coarsely enough indicated 
as extremely offensive to our ideas of cleanliness 
and decency, must be very delightful. But 
there is always something to compensate evils ; 
for instance, the beau-ideal’ future of Buffalo, 
&e. 
‘“‘ The situation of Buffalo, however con- 
sidered, is commanding and important beyond 
most. Standing at the foot of Lake Erie— 
now connected with Lake Ontario by the Wel- 
land canal—it has a direct communication with 
the Canadas; is open to the mighty lakes Hu- 
ron, Michigan, and Superior, and an almost 
limitless extent of western continent ; and, on 
the other hand, at the head of what is justly 
termed the Grand Canal, it is equally connected 
with the Hudson river, New York, as well as 
all intermediate places, the eastern states, and, 
in fine, with the shores of the Atlantic. It is, 
as it were, the rallying point for the agricul- 
tural produce of the west, and the migratory 
population, the commerce and manufactures of 
the east, the connecting link of the varied in- 
terests of a great portion of this vast empire, 
and embracing within itself most of the advan- 
, tages which, separately, may attach both to 
inland towns and seaports, but which are rarely 
united as in Buffalo. Spafford, alluding to 
Rochester, has well, if I mistake not, por- 
trayed the future prospects and destiny of this 
place :—* Looking forward,’ says he, ‘a few 
centuries, or half centuries, —weighing all the 
balances of probabilities, the changes likely to 
be produced by steam navigation, by canals, 
and the march of population, and capital, and 
business westward,—not to Florida and the 
shores of the Mexican gulf, but to the shores 
of the great lakes of the west, extending a line 
of navigation through Michigan to the Missis- 
Sippl, and pushing it through the Missouri, 
and across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
ocean, —I see a line of perspective so extended, 
80 wide-spread in the sphere of its action, that 
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it seems boundless almost as the fields of ima- 
gination into which the contemplation conducts 
me.”” 

There is a sublime prospect for you, and 
mighty well spoken is the view. We are glad 
our Liverpool man of letters does put forward 
some things to qualify his unfavourable pic- 
tures—for, as a rather professed admirer of 
the United States, we do not think his de- 
scriptions will be altogether relished by his 
friends in that country. He proceeds :—* I 
do not know that it remains for me in this 
general, though very limited survey, to notice 
more than the religion of the country, and the 
character, manners, and customs of the people. 
Of the first, I may say, that although there is 
no established religion, as we term it, all reli- 
gions being free alike, and the conscience of 
every man amenable only to his Maker, yet I 
must confess, with regret, that I have too often 
witnessed an unbecoming degree of warmth, 
and party spirit and feeling, frequently not un- 
connected with politics, on this momentous 
subject; a disposition to introduce it as a topic 
of general, and sometimes light conversation, 
and much divested of that conciliatory spirit, 
that reverence and humility, which, as they are 
its highest ornaments, are no less its distin- 
guishing and vital essence. Far be it from me 
to judge any one: the foregoing remarks are 
forced upon me by what struck me, as an un- 
prejudiced stranger, as unpleasantly contrast- 
ing with much that I admired, and wholly 
without seeking for. I have no wish to en- 
large, and shall merely observe, that the mini- 
sters of all denominations (Friends excepted) 
are supported by the voluntary contributions 
of their respective flocks: the odious, ini- 
quitous, and unchristian extortion of tithe is 
unknown amongst them, nor can any priest 
or clergyman hold an. office under the govern- 
ment.’’* 

With this we consign Mr. F. to his public 
glory. We dare-say he has done his best, ac- 
cording to his talent ; but we do not think him 
specially cut out for an author. 








Tales of the late Revolutions: with a few others. 
By F. W. N. Bayley, author of * Four 
Years in the West Indies.’ 12mo. pp. 359. 
London, 1831. Dalton. 

A very pleasant volume, mingling poetry and 

prose, the gay and the grave, in agreeable va- 

riety. The plan itself is a good one. Our 
author says: “ It struck me, that the eventful 
occurrences of the last few months afforded 
ample scope for such fictions; and that a ro- 
mance of present times, involving in some de- 
gree their spirit and politics, would prove more 

interesting than a romance of past history. I 

accordingly sat down to make the experiment ; 

—and the following Tales are the results.” 

Among these, ‘* Potoski and Luwarrow,’’ 

‘“* Edith,” and ‘* Land and Sea Incidents,” 

are our favourites. We have a most grave 

objection to urge against the one called ‘‘ the 

Incendiary, a Tale of the Days of Swing ;”’ its 

principal incident is a gross and absurd false- 

hood: what rector of the Church of England 

ever did, or could, take away the sow from a 

litter of young pigs by way of tithe? Mr. 





* « Whilst in Orange County, an elderly farmer, with 
whom I fell into chat, mentioned to me a rebuff which a 
gentleman of this order experienced the other day on 
applying to President Jackson for an appointment to civil 

ce. When introduced, the President’s first inquiry 
was after the nature of his present avocation, and bein 
informed that he was ising the profession of a mini- 
ster of the gospel, he briefly replied, ‘ Then, sir, I have 
nothing better to offer you; go, and faithfully discharge 





the duties of your calling.’ I cannot wish any trader in 
religion better success.” 
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Bayley allows, in a note, that he has stretched 


the fact for the sake of his story. We do not 
consider this an admissible excuse: he is quite 
clever and various enough in his inventions, 
without having recourse to common and vulgar 
cant, as untrue as it is ridiculous. We proceed 
to quote part of the history of “ Old Pobo,” 
as a lesson to those abolitionists who would 
plunge at once into the general emancipation 
of slaves, without providing for their future 
care and maintenance. 

“ The last time I visited the cottage of Pobo, 
was soon after his recovery from the fever, and 
he then seemed to be enjoying himself as much 
as it was possible for one of his condition to do. 
His little hut was furnished with every comfort 
he could desire. There was a table, chairs, 
bedsteads—with posts, and blue curtains, too— 
a wooden sideboard, covered with a various 
medley of calabashes, cups, plates, glasses, 
sugar-cakes, and oranges. In one corner of 
the room lay a heap of yams, taniors, and 
okros ; on the table a weighty bunch of plan- 
tains; and in a tray under the sideboard, about 
fifty heads of large, ripe, yellow, Indian corn. 
All these eatables were the production of his 
provision ground, and destined for sale in the 
town market. Outside the door of the hut lay 
three large bundles of Guinea-grass, which 
Pobo was that evening to carry to three regu- 
lar customers in George Town. A long hen- 
coop, well stocked with fowls, turkeys, and 
Guinea birds, was fastened to the front of the 
building ; and by the side stood a pig-sty, con- 
taining a large sow, and three or four grunters 
of small dimensions. Two kids were tied to a 
plantain-bush near, and amused themselves 
with rubbing their heads against its stem ; 
while Pobo’s daughter, a young and good- 
humoured black girl, sat on the grass, milking 
a goat into a sort-of bottle-gourd. Her old 
mother, a stout, unwieldy personage—and the 
lady-love of Pobo—sat on a three-legged stool 
before the door, and was busily employed in 
frying jack-fish on a sort of stew-pan, which is 
very convenient, and in the West Indies forms 
a substitute for stoves. These persons and 
things, added to the garden at the back of the 
cottages, and the full right and title to the 
produce of the fruit-trees that surrounded it, 
formed the whole of Pobo’s establishment 5 
and when we consider that he had neither 
rent, tithes, nor taxes, to pay for his property, 
we think we may aver that his condition was 
infinitely superior to that of the majority of 
the English poor; and yet it was little, if at 
all, better than the condition of the generality 
of the slaves all throughout our West Indian 
possessions.” 

His master dies. 

*¢ Pobo, who loved his master, took his death 
much to heart, and made a point of getting 
drunk every day for a month afterwards, in 
order, as the poet hath it, 

* To keep his falling spirits up, 
By pouring spirits down.’ 
It was at the expiration of this season of sorrow 
that the old man discovered that he had not been 
forgotten in his master’s will. M. had left him 
iis freedom, and bestowed the same boon upon 
his wife and daughter. I was with the manager 
of the estate when he walked down to Pobo’s 
hut to inform him of this fact; and the old 
negro, when he heard it, actually danced with 
joy, and laughed and wept by turns in a most 
ludicrous manner. ‘ Oh, massa, him good 
massa ; bery good massa, for make Pobo free. 
Pobo free man now; Pobo no dam black 
rascal.. Me wife too she be free—me daughter 





free—bery good massa for gib a we mancipa- 
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tion. Daddy Wilbyforce say mancipation bery 
good ting for poor nigger, eh, massah? Ky! 
you sabe wha Pobo do now; he lib bery well 
in him lilly house. He hab wife—he hab 
daughter —he eat harty—he sleep all night— 
he drink plenty good ram—he no worke—oh! 
no ;]}no{work for buckra now; he sing — he 
play—he dance. Ah, Pobo happy fellow now 
he free! 
Me da free! 
Me da free! 
om good massa make me free ! 
e no worke—me drink rum, 
Me da go, me da come; 
No one call me, no one send me, 
If me want ting, massa lend me— 
Bery good massa make me free |’ 
Poor Pobo would have given us a dozen of such 
extempore ditties ; but it was evident that he 
was wofully mistaken in his notions of freedom, 
and it was high time for the manager to unde- 
ceive him. ‘ Stop, Daddy Pobo, not so fast, 
my man; you are all wrong in that tune.’ 
*No, no, massa, de tune go right; listen, 
massa.’ ‘ No, Pobo, you must listen yourself ; 
I have something to tell you. Now you know 
you are free, and you must not live any longer 
in that house. I expect you to get your traps 
together, and be off with your family, in less 
than a week. Daddy Quashie is to get your 
provision grounds ; but I will give you leave 
to take away whatever you have planted in 
them yourself. You had better find some little 
hut in town, and become a fisherman. I think 
you are a good fisherman ; and now that you 
are free, you will have to work for your living, 
and clothes, and all those little things; but 
take care of yourself, Pobo, and don’t get sick— 
for you know, ‘no money, no doctor ;’ and 
* massa’ can’t pay for you now. Don’t drink 
too much rum, Pobo; a free man ought always 
to be sober. Take my advice—and now 
bye ; come to me before you go, and I will see 
what I can muster for a little present.’ The poor 
fellow, who had seemed almost bewildered with 
astonishment during this announcement, at its 
conclusion burst into tears. ‘Oh, massa ! don’t 
be hard upon poor nigger; do, massa—don’t 
drive me from me house; me no want free; 
massa good man for make me free—but Pobo 
bery happy for be slave again; he lobe ebery 
ting here; he hab all he want—house, wife, 
fowl, pig, goat, good rum, jplenty clothes, doctor 
when he sick. Oh, massa, me lose all dis den. 
No make me free; me no want free—me quite 
happy—what me go do in a town ?—how me 
get money for house ?—how me lib ?—oh, me 
go dead if me free—no one care for Pobo den. 
Oh, massa, let poor nigger be slave—no turn 
him off;’ and the faithful fellow still wept at 
the idea. But it was utterly out ef the mana- 
ger’s power to comply with his request; his 
manumission had been already registered, and 
Pobo was a free man in the eye of the law. 
He was therefore told once more to prepare for 
his departure. The thoughts of Pobo on the 
subject of freedom are precisely those which 
actuate the whole slave population in their 
conceptions on this subject. They imagine 
that liberty is synonymous with idleness ; and 
that by a cessation of slavery, is meant a ces- 
sation of the labour which devolves on that 
state, without any deprivation of the accom- 
panying comforts and enjoyments provided for 
them by their owners. In a word, they con- 
ceive that emancipation will furnish them with 
a full right and title to the negro-huts, pro- 
vision-grounds, clothes, eatables, and medical 
attendance on the properties where they reside, 
without the tedious necessity of balancing the 
obligation, either by the payment of rent, or 
the exercise of bodily labour.” 





He takes up his residence in a hut by the 
bay. 
% For some time Pobo continued to catch 
fish, and Pobo’s lady to fry the same; but he 
nevertheless found his occupation far more 
laborious, than his work as a slave had ever 
seemed to him. His comforts were less nu- 
merous—and more hardly got; he had to pay 
rent for his hovel, and he did not find that 
either food, clothes, or his own favourite 
beverage of old rum, were to be got without 
working for them. His moments of leisure 
were fewer—and we may say, his moments of 


happiness, for he now seldom found time toj &@F 


play on his fiddle, or sing his famous parodies. 
Upon the whole, he was any thing but gratified 
with the change, and often looked back with 
regret upon former times, remembering his 
cottage, his grounds, his good massa, his do- 
mestic comforts, his merry moonlight evenings, 
his old negro companions, and a thousand other 
nameless incidents, that made him wish him- 
self a slave again. Besides, he was getting old 
now, and was no longer so strong as he had 
once been. On M.’s estate he would have 
been provided for, as all the old people are, 
and have had no work to do. Now he must 
provide for himself, although he was getting 
almost too feeble to do much; and while his 
necessities increased, his means of subsistence 
rather diminished than otherwise. Thus his 
affairs were in a bad way, and unluckily no- 
thing transpired to make them better. At last 
the old man fell sick, and then it was that he 
felt, more than ever, the difference between 
slavery, such as he had known it, and the state 
of liberty to which he had succeeded. Bodily 
illness, indeed, was one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that could have befallen him, inasmuch 
as it reduced him to a state of poverty, from 
which even the recovery of health would not 
deliver him. He could afford no doctor, and 
the luxuries of soup, cordial, wine, &c. which 
he would have procured on his master’s estate, 
were now not to be thought of. His wife, in- 
deed, was his only attendant, and on her exer- 
tions he now mainly depended for the prolonga- 
tion of life. She, poor woman, did her utmost; 
but having no fish to fry, she had therefore no 
fish to sell; and the consequence was, that 
money was scarce, and without money nothing 
was to be got. At length she was reduced to 
the necessity of selling the canoe, then the 
fishing tackle; and when the little funds de- 
rived from these sources were > she 
disposed one by one of every article of furni- 
ture, until at last she had nothing left in the 
hovel but the bed on which the sick man lay, 
and; one other movable, which she also pro- 
posed to sell. This was Pobo’s fiddle; but as 
it had been the gift of his young mistress, he 
would not listen to her request, being deter- 
mined to die rather than part with it.” 

However, he recovers, and his wife dies. 

* Old Pobo, on his wife’s death, being tired 
of his life in Grenada, had determined to try 
his fortunes in the mother country; and for 
this purpose (knowing he could procure a pas- 
sage by no other means) had, with the con- 
nivance of the cabin boy, concealed himself in 
the hold of the Dandy Lion, and succeeded in 
remaining undiscovered until she had proceeded 
thus far on her voyage, and certain promptings 
of hunger urged him to step forth from his 
hiding place, as above described. We shall say 
nothing of the captain’s danger, nor of the 
sailor’s enjoyment of a good joke :* it is enough 
to narrate, that old Pobo obtained his passage 

* Referring to another part of the story, which we haye 
not room to quote. 





to England, earning his salt by sundry useful 
avocations on board, and the tuning of his 
fiddle to particular ditties for the ‘ grave and 
gay,’ which alternately amused the lords of the 
quarter-deck and the forecastle. For some 
time, too, after his arrival in London, this 
same source of all his music was the only means 
of his subsistence. In fact, he was a strolling 
fiddler; and by this occupation contrived to 
pay for a lodging in Thames Court—a court at 
the back of Old Drury, doubtless unknown to 
many of our fair readers; and to earn pence 
enough to get a dinner by diving into the beg- 
*s cellar, and a breakfast by walking into 
the baker’s shop.” 

We must curtail the end of the narrative, 
and simply mention that the poor old negro 
dies in London of neglect and want. There 
are some amusing parodies scattered through 
these pages. 





A Dictionary of the Architecture and Arche- 
ology of the Middle Ages; including the 
Words used by Old and Modern Authors in 
treating of Architectural and other Antiqui- 
ties, &c. By John Britton, F.S.A. Tlus- 
trated by numerous engravings by J. Le 
Keux. Part II. 

To those who have any taste for the beauties 

and varieties of architecture, this able publica- 

tion, which will put them easily in possession 
of all the elements and principles of what Mr. 

Britton has very aptly denominated * Christian 

Architecture,” will be invaluable. It is sin- 

gularly copious and interesting in its details. 

The plates are neatly engraved ; and the text 

abounds with information, conveyed with Mr. 

Britton’s usual perspicuity. A specimen of the 

former we cannot exhibit to our readers; but 

the following elucidation of ‘* Pointed Archi- 
tecture” will give them a notion of the latter. 
*¢ Pointed architecture includes a peculiar 
and very numerous class of buildings, which 
branches into many varieties, both in its ge- 
neral form and extent, and in its diversified 
adornment. Commencing about the middle of 
the twelfth century, it continued to prevail in 
almost every nation of Europe till the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, when the 
neglected Roman orders were revived and 
adopted. The term pointed architecture ap- 
plies to a great variety of buildings, and several 
names have been given to each variety. The 
earliest specimens of the pointed style occur, 
intermixed with the semicircular, in the Anglo- 
Norman church of Barfreston, Kent ; in the 
church of Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire, founded 
in 1135; at St. Cross, near Winchester, in 
progress at the same period ; and in the west 
front of the priory church of Dunstable, Bed- 
fordshire. A rapid advance in this style took 
place in the reign of Henry IL., as exemplified 
in the pointed arch and vaulting of the choir 
of Trinity Chapel, and of Becket’s crown in 

Canterbury Cathedral, erected between 1175 

and 1184. Other specimens of the same period 

are observable in the Inner Temple Church, 

London ; and in Lincoln and Durham Cathe- 

drals, than the latter of which no edifice 1s 

better calculated to display the transition from 
the Anglo-Norman to the pointed style. In 
the reign of Henry III. this style attained its 
highest perfection in the cathedral of Salisbury, 
and in the eastern part of the Abbey Church 
at Westminster. The former is remarkable 
for uniformity and symmetry of proportion, 
and arrangement of parts, and is the only large 
church completed from one design in this 
country. Westminster Abbey Church, from 
its eastern extremity to the entrance of the 




















nave, was entirely rebuilt by kings Henry III. 
and Edward I., and exhibits the pointed style 
more graceful in its proportions, more orna- 
mental in its details, more scientific inits prin- 
ciples, and lighter and more impressive in its 
effects, than at any former period. From the 
beginning of the reign of Edward I. to that of 
the long reign of Edward III., pointed archi- 
tecture attained its climax of excellence. Dur- 
ing that period it abounds with grace, beauty, 
and almost endless variety. Richness of de- 
coration, without exuberance, is its character, 
whilst science and skill are manifested in every 
part of a construction. The form of the arch 
then principally used, admitted of an equilate- 
ral triangle being inscribed between the crown- 
ing point of the arch and its points of springing. 
Examples of this class may be found in the 
Chapel of the Virgin, built between 1308 and 
1326, at St. Albans ; at Exeter, commenced in 
1280, and completed 1369; at Ely, in the 
Priory Chaple, erected between 1321 and 1340 ; 
and at St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
constructed by Edward III. between 1330 and 
1348. In the reigns of Edward I. and II. 
a great advance, both in intricacy and elegance 
of design, is evident, particularly in the richly 
sculptured corbels, in the diversity of subjects 
ornamenting the key-stones or bosses, and in 
the variety of patterns in the tracery of the 
windows: those in Exeter Cathedral are pe- 
culiarly diversified. Within this period the 
spire was very generally adopted. Of corre- 
sponding time and class are the beautiful mo- 
numental crosses in honour of Queen Eleanor, 
at Geddington, Northampton, and Waltham 
cross. The sepulchral memorials of the same 
era exhibit many fine examples of the richness 
which distinguished the pointed style. Another 
period (advancing in decoration) carries us to 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII., 
and exhibits a complete alteration both in the 
prominent features and in the ornamental forms 
of this style: it is generally called the Tudor 
style, and by Mr. Rickman the perpendicular. 
Striking parts ‘in the buildings of this era are 
the horizontal lines of the door-ways, the em- 
battled transoms of the windows, and the vast 
pendants ‘ hanging in the air,’ which, from 
their immense weight, seem calculated rather 
to draw down than to support the vaults they 
ornament. One of the first examples is the 
north front of Westminster Hall, erected be- 
tween 1395 and 1399; and the next is King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, commenced by 
Henry VI. about 1443—‘ one of the most mag- 
nificent triumphs of architectural science in the 
kingdom.’ The Collegiate Chapel of St. George, 
at Windsor, completed about the tenth year of 
Henry VIII., and Henry VIIth’s Chapel at 
Westminster, then follow, and exhibit a pro- 
fuse increase of masonic and sculptural decora- 
tion. The latter chapel is styled by Leland 
the ‘ miracle of the world ;’ and however ex- 
travagant that eulogium may appear, there is 
probably no other edifice on the globe in which 
such profound geometrical skill has been dis- 
played, mingled with such luxuriancy of orna- 
ment. ‘ It would seem, indeed, as though the 
architect had intended to give to stone the cha- 
racter of embroidery, and enclose his walls in 
the meshes of lace-work,’ so profuse and deli- 
cate is the tracery throughout the exterior and 
interior of this royal chapel and mausoleum. 
After this period pointed architecture declined ; 
of which Bath Abbey Church is, though not 
wholly a departure from the character and forms 
of preceding buildings, an evidence. ‘T’o inves- 
tigate the peculiarities of Christian architecture 
below this period would be foreign to the pre- 
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sent work ; but all its beauties were su 

by the heterogeneous forms of a debased Italian 
or Roman style, which prevailed in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth.” 








Killarney Legends; arranged as a Guide to the 
Lakes. Edited by T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 
18mo. pp. 294. London, 1831. Fisher, Son, 
and Co. 

Mosy charmingly illustrated, this unique Guide 

to the Lakes is a re-modification of Mr. Croker’s 

delightful Legends of the Lakes, in two volumes, 
published about three years ago. It is nowa 
portable volume, with many interesting en- 
gravings, and the literary portion of it replete 
with the drolling of the author; while at the 
same time it is as good a guide as it is a pleasant 
companion to every picturesque beauty, striking 
character, and local curiosity, about Killarney. 

Having reviewed the former work, all we shall 

do for this is to quote its preface. 


** Dear Killarney, region there is 
None like you so formed for fairies; 
From the cliff where dwells the eagle, 
In his ce high and regal, 
To the depths thy blue waves under, 
Thou’rt a little world of wonder! 
Every glen of calm seclusion 
Has its tale of dim delusion ; 
Every rock and every mountain, 
Every bower and every fountain, 
Has its own romantic story, 
Or its legend old and hoary ; 
Thou’rt a land of dream and vision, 
Like no land, save the Elysian. 
Hope and fancy, in an attic, 
Can make all things look prismatic ; 
But amid the mountains round thee, 
That in strong enchantment bound thee, 
Hearts of lively thought and feeling 
Know a wild and strange revealing ; 
Mighty forms of mist and vapour 
Charge and wheel, curvet and caper; 
O’er thy lake, in furious courses, 
Gallop billowy white horses; 
While the spray, in moonlight beaming, 
Seems the steel-clad warriors’ gleaming ; 
And the waterfall’s hoarse foaming 
Voice unearthly gives the gloaming ; 
Shapes and sounds the mind will cherish, 
Till in morning's light they perish. 
Once again, on fancy’s mission, 
To thy storehouse of tradition 
Quicker far than thought I travel, 
All its secrets to unravel. 
I would dive into the mystery 
Of O’ Donoghue’s dark history, 
And the tranquil home discover 
Of that maiden’s airy lover, 
Whose heart-touching tale of sorrow 
Needs no aid from fancy borrow— 
(Worthy theme for gentle Landon.) 
Breast more stern t holy Brandon 
Must be his, who feels not pity 
At that maiden’s plaintive ditty. 


How I love thee, dear Killarney, 

With thy boatmen’s endless blarney ; 
Monkish tales of Innisfallen, 

Put to flight by Master Callen, 

Back return in pleasant vision ;— 

Not that I hold in derision 

Pious fathers, who, with praying, 
Cloister’d walls grew grave and gray in; 
From whose eye the soul was laughing, 
On whose nose~was mark of quafling. 
They were fellows wise and merry, 
Who loved books, nor hated sherry. 
Then thy reeks, Mac Gilla Cuddy, 

In the sunset looking ruddy— 

How I long their heights to clamber, 
To find echo’s secret chamber, 

Where, secure from noisy calling, 
Save when shivered crag is falling, 
Silence reigns sublime and lonely, 
Broken by the tempest only. 


O, sweet Mucruss! how I love thee, 

From the hills that rise above thee ; 

I have seen thee, dark and darker, 

In the lake a pointed marker ; 

With thy woods and caves fantastic, 

And thy solemn walls monastic ; 

While from rock to rock the dashing 

Of the torrent’s ceaseless plashing, 

Made a rude and worldly riot, 

To oppose their blessed quiet. 

Pwd are : hts sounds impressive, 
ich could make me grow digressive; 

But the limits of a letter 

Are a kind of mental fetter. 




















































Dear a well-wisher 
And admirer, Mr. Fisher, 

For the — most compactly 
Has thy framed exactly. 
Let me offer my petition 

On behalf of his edition : 

Be a patronising creature ; 

To thy guests ’twill serve as teacher; 
For no doubt the merry summer 
Will bring many a new-comer, 
Who'll about wish to be guided ; 
Just as once, know, I did, 
In the full true conviction, 
That of pleasure half is fiction.” 





The Family Library, No. XXIII. A Family 
Tour through South Holland, up the Rhine, 
and across the Netherlands, to Ostend. Lon- 
don, 1831. Murray. 

WE find we cannot do better with regard to 

this volume, after the due consideration pro- 

mised in our last, than make a brief extract 
from the preface, explaining the nature of its 
contents. 

“In the autumn of 1828, a family party of 
six persons, with a male servant, set out from 
London, with the intention of making the tour 
of the southern provinces of Holland, — of 
ascending the Rhine as far as Mayence,— 
thence paying a visit to Francfort, — returning 
by the Rhine to Cologne, — from thence cross- 
ing the Netherlands by Liége, Waterloo, Brus- 
sels, and Ostend, to London. They gave them- 
selves, or circumstances rather obliged them to 
dedicate, just one month to the performance of 
this tour, which they accomplished in twenty- 
eight days, travelling very much at their ease 
in the carriages of the different countries (not 
diligences),—in treckschuyts and steam-ves- 
sels, saw whatever they considered to be 
interesting, — put up at the first hotels, — 
dined sometimes at tables-d’héte, and at others 
in their private apartments; and were finally 
set down from the Ostend steam-vessel on the 
Tower-hill, having expended on the whole 
journey just one hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds. Every one of the party returned with 
the pleasing recollections of what they had 
seen, and with invigorated health.” 

To this we think it but justice to add, 
that, simply and pleasantly written, the pages 
now before us will agreeably refresh the me- 
mory of those who have travelled the same 
road; while much information will be con- 
veyed to those who are strangers to a part 
of Europe well fitted to attract the summer 
tourist. Miscellaneous extract is the best cri- 
ticism for a work of this kind, and we select a 
few which possess, besides their permanent, a 
temporary interest from the circumstances of 
the times. 

The Dutch. —** Rotterdam, like all the 
sea-port towns of Holland, will yet require 
time to regain its former state of activity and 
prosperity. Before that luckless hour in which 
the sober-minded and calculating Dutchman 
was seized with the frenzy of Vryheid en Ge- 
lykheid—liberty and equality — which ended in 
driving away the Oude Stadthouder, and re- 
ceiving the fraternal embrace of the French, 
that is to say, before the year 1793, the number 
of ships that annually cleared out from Rotter- 
dam is stated to have been about one thousand 
nine hundred; from that year to 1814, the 
number had dwindled down to something less 
than two hundred. They have now again 
gradually advanced to about one thousand five 
hundred ; and when they shall have reached 
that point in the scale from which they de- 
scended, the citizens of Rotterdam will proba- 
bly once more build new houses, and renovate 
some of the once splendid establishments, par- 












ticularly those connected with their East India 
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trade and possessions, that have fallen into de- 


cay. In the midst of their decreasing prospe- 
rity, however, it does not appear that any of 
their charitable institutions have been neglected 
or abridged; and absorbed as the Dutch are 
generally supposed to be, in the ways and 
means of accumulating ‘ filthy lucre,’ they can- 
not justly be accused of any disinclination to 
relieve the distresses of humanity, or to pro- 
mote the moral and intellectual advancement 
of their countrymen. They have their Bible 
Societies and their Missionary Societies ; they 
have a Society of Arts and Sciences, instituted 
for public benefit; they have a Philosophical 
Society which takes the name, or rather adopts 
as its motto, the words ‘ Variety and har- 
mony’ — ‘ Verschiedenheit an Overrenst 
ming’ — words that, to an English ear, are not 
well calculated to convey the idea of harmony. 
But there is still another society for experi- 
mental philosophy, with a name that almost 
frightens one to look at it —‘* Genootschap van 
Proefondervindelyke Wysgebierte.’ Its objects 
ure highly important to society, but to this sin- 
gular country in particular—the improvement 
of agriculture, navigation, hydraulics, and 
highways.” 

Rotterdam.—‘‘ To almost every house in 
Rotterdam, and sometimes to every window of 
a house on the first floor, there is fixed a 
single or double looking-glass or reflector, by 
means of which a person in the room, sitting 
before the window, can see by reflection the 
whole length of the street, the passengers, the 
trees, the canal, and the shipping. When two 
of these reflectors are placed at right angles, 
and the right angle pointed towards the win. 
dow, thus, A, a person within directing the eye 
to that angle will see the whole street both to 
the right and to the left. In some of the 
towns of England one may now and then ob- 
serve one-of these reflecting glasses, which is 
generally supposed to be intended to put the 
inhabitant on his guard against unwelcome 
visitors, and on that account they have been 
whimsically called dunner-scopes. In Rotter- 
dam they are universally adopted for the 
amusement of the ladies, more especially those 
of the upper classes, who appear but seldom in 
the streets.” 

Villas.—“ As there is no want of water in any 
part of Holland, the flower-gardens attached to 
these villas have generally a fish-pond in some 
part of them, and when they happen to face the 
road, the pleasure-house is frequently placed on 
a hillock in the middle of the garden, and is 
accessible only by a bridge, or a flight of steps. 
Each villa has its name, or some motto in- 
scribed over the gateway, the choice of which 
is generally meant to bespeak content and com- 
fort on the part of the owner, and they afford 
a source of amusement to the’ stranger as he 
passes along. Thus, among others, we read, 
* Lust en rust,’ Pleasure and ease; ‘ Wel to 
vrede,’ Well contented; ‘ Myn genegentheid 
is voldoen,’ My desire is satisfied ; * Myn lust 
en leven,’ My pleasure and life; ‘ Niet zoo 
guaalyk,” Not so bad; * Gerustelyk en wel to 
vrede,’ Tranquil and content; ‘ Vreindschap 
en_gezelschap,’ Friendship and_ sociability ; 
* Het vermaak is in’t hovenieren,’ There is 
pleasure in gardening. And over the entrance 
to one of the tea-gardens, near Rotterdam, was 
inscribed, ‘ Het vleesch potten van Egypte.’ 
Some of the larger gardens abound with fruits 
and vegetables, and beds and borders of flower- 
ing shrubs and plants are laid out in all the 
grotesque shapes that can be imagined. It 





must be confessed, however, that an air of com- 
fort presides over these villas. Most of the 
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dwelling-houses are gaily painted in lively co- 
lours, all the offices and outhouses are kept in 
neat order, while the verdant meadows are 
covered with the finest cattle, mostly speckled 
brown and white.” 

Walking Newspaper.—“ One cannot walk 
the length of a street in Amsterdam without 
meeting a certain gentleman dressed in black, 
with a crape depending from his hat, and a 
sheet of paper in his hand. He is known by 
the name of aansprecker (announcer or re- 
porter), whose business it is to go round to 
the relatives and acquaintances of a deceased 
person to announce his death. To give notice 
to the friends of a birth of a child, a written 
bulletin is frequently stuck up on the door- 
post of the house, stating the health of the 
mother and child to be, as usual, ‘ as well as 
can be expected.*” 

The Dutch Charitable Institutions.—‘* The 
beneficent society and the charitable and dis- 
interested subscribers to the agricultural esta- 
blishment of Frederick’s-oord, is another proof 
of the active benevolence and humanity which 
distinguish the people of Holland. It is no 
speculation founded on the remotest chance of 
profit, but solely on that of relieving the dis- 
tresses of their unfortunate fellow-subjects. Of 
this small canton or district (which oord signi- 
fies), Mr. Jacob, the comptroller of corn re- 
turns, has collected a detailed and most inte- 
resting account from the published reports of 
its progress and condition. This benevolent 
institution, whose object is to lessen the burden 
of pauperism and improve the moral habits of 
the juvenile portion of it, is indebted for its 
origin and its successful progress to the intelli- 
gence, the zeal and indefatigable benevolence 
of General Van den Bosch. This officer, when 
in Java, purchased an estate and made the 
pursuit of agriculture his study. A Chinese 
mandarin, with a number of emigrants from 
that country, settled by chance near him. The 
general soon observed that, with all his labour 
and care, the crops of his Chinese neighbour 
greatly exceeded his own. He therefore took 
lessons of the mandarin; and such was the 
successful result, that, when he returned to 
Kurope, the estate which had cost him twenty- 
five thousand rix-dollars, he sold for one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. The general, on his 
return to his native country, published a little 
tract on the practicability of instituting a ge- 
neral pauper establishment in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands. It happened that the good 
king (for so he may justly be styled) was, in 
1817, occupied with a plan for bringing into 
productive tillage an extensive waste of heath 
land between Maestricht and Breda. The at- 
tention of his majesty was drawn to that of the 
general. A society was set on foot at the 
Hague for the intended experiment, under the 
patronage of the king, of which Prince Fre- 
derick, his second son, was nominated president 
for life. Twenty thousand individuals became 
members, and their contributions amounted to 
seventy thousand florins, or 5,833/. sterling. 
The first operation was to purchase an estate 
near the town of Steenwyk, on the confines of 
Friesland, Overyssel, and Drenthe, consisting 
of about one thousand three hundred English 
acres, together with two thousand six hundred 
acres of heath land, for which the society paid 
the sum of fifty-six thousand florins, or about 
4,6662. The river da, or Au, which runs 
through it, was made navigable for boats into 
the Zuyder Zee. Buildings for fifty-two fa- 
milies, to consist of six to eight individuals 
each, a storehouse, a school, and a spinning- 
house, were speedily erected. All these opera- 








tions were commenced early in September, 
1818, and ere the 10th of November following 
fifty-two indigent families sent by the com. 
munes entered upon their new habitations. 
To each family was granted seven morgen, or 
fourteen acres of land. The whole outfit for 
each family, made on a minute estimate, was 
one thousand seven hundred florins, or 141/.13s. 
sterling, which was to be repaid to the society 
in sixteen years, while the annual rent, with 
which the colonists were to be charged, was 
settled to be equal to the interest of the outfit ; 
and such was the success of this small establish- 
ment, that, after a few years’ experience, it 
was found that the annual excess of produce 
over subsistence, of each of the fifty-two fami- 
lies established at Frederick’s-oord, amounted 
to one hundred gilders or florins, or 8/. 6s. 8d. 
sterling. Loans were now raised for extending 
the system, to be advanced by the king in his 
individual character, or by the government, or 
by the communes, or charitable corporations, or 
by individuals, each loan limited to five thou. 
sand one hundred gilders, or 425/. sterling, the 
exact outfit of three families. The advantage 
of thus grouping them together was, that two 
of them were to consist of six paupers each, 
and the third of six orphans or foundlings, not 
under six years of age, with a married couple, 
or a woman only to take charge of the children. 
For every such sum the contributors had the 
privilege of sending three such families. Sixty 
gilders were to be paid back yearly to the con- 
tributors, for the maintenance of each child, 
which in the orphan and poor-houses was found 
to cost nearly double ; and it is reported that 
these twelve paupers do more than maintain 
themselves. The first principle of this society 
is, that no colonist shall, even for the shortest 
period, be unemployed; and with this view 
they are under the inspection of the different 
officers, who exercise their respective duties 
with the strictness of military precision. e- 
neral Van den Bosch, as superior director, su- 
perintended in person the whole establishment. 
A sub-director presided over one hundred fa- 
milies; a quarter-master over twenty-four fa- 
milies ; a section-master over twelve, who was 
required to be a practical agriculturist. * Thus 
the whole mechanism,’ says Mr. Jacob, ‘ re- 
sembles that of an army, divided into sections, 
companies, battalions, and brigades.’ They 
are employed in various kinds of labour, as the 
preparation of lime from shells, making of 
bricks, building dwellings, barns, &c., but the 
greater portion is employed in field labour : the 
chief implements are the spade and the hoe, at 
which they soon became sufficiently expert. 
Every kind of labour is performed by the piece 
—nothing by the day. The women are em- 
ployed in spinning and weaving. The amount 
of their earnings is regularly kept, and a card 
given which procures at the public store food 
and other articles at fixed prices. The labour 
with spades of six individuals in digging four- 
teen acres, and repeating the operation when 
required, the sowing, and harvesting, may be 
supposed to occupy but a certain portion of the 
fifty-two weeks; the rest is chiefly employed 
in preparing the composts for manure, and on 
this, in fact, the success of the colony almost 
wholly depends. The subject is a very curious 
and a very important one, as without it poor 
soils such as sand and heath can never be ren- 
dered productive, and with it we have here 
incontestable proof that they can. Mr. Jacob 
has collected all the details, and very remark- 
able they are, on this subject; the practice 1s 
precisely what General Van den Bosch learnt 
from his Chinese mandarin. The result of the 
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experiment is, that the society obtain rent at 
about twelve shillings the morgen, for the 
seven morgen, house, and barn; they are re- 
paid the cost of the flax and yarn that has been 
spun, for the use of the draught cattle, carts, 
and implements; for the furniture and cloth- 
ing; and for the provisions consumed before 
the first crops were harvested; and the seven 
morgen of land, which cost them originally less 
than four pounds an acre, will produce a yearly 
rent of more than that sum. If any proof was 
wanting of the complete success of the experi- 
ment it is this,—that by the last statistical 
return which Mr. Jacob has received, up to 
1825, that is to say, seven years after the first 
establishment, the number of colonists settled 
at Frederick’s-oord amounted to six thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight individuals, 
including two thousand one hundred and se- 
venty-four orphans and foundlings ; and since 
then he tells us considerable additions have 
been made to the loans and to the numbers 
admitted.” 

This journey was performed in 1828, and we 
quote portions of a note relating to the pre- 
sent state of Belgium: much stress may be laid 
on the opinion of the bystander. 

“It is now more than two years since the 
remarks on Belgium that occur in this little 
volume were written, and in which no change 
has been made; but a sad change has taken 
place in the country itself. We left it under a 
strong impression of the growing prosperity of 
every city, town, and village through which 
we had passed. The anarchy of a few months 
only has been enough to dry up the sources, 
and to wither all the branches of that prosperity. 
From the mild and fostering hand of a benefi- 
cent sovereign, the people of this once flourish- 
ing country, instigated by a few wicked and 
designing knaves, have precipitated themselves 
into the hard and unf grasp of that worst 
of all tyrannies— the tyranny of a mob; to 
whose disposal and caprice their lives and pro- 
perties were for a time surrendered, and placed 
at the mercy of the will or the wants of that 
despotic power. * * *® ‘To the peaceable 
and well-disposed, the consequences have been 
most deplorable. It is admitted by all honest 
and unprejudiced Belgians, that they had 
no real cause of complaint against the go- 
vernment. They admit that the commerce 
and manufactures of the Netherlands had 
increased threefold since their union with Hol- 
land; they admit that Antwerp was yearly 
rising in commercial importance, and diverting 
the trade of the less convenient ports of Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam into its own channel ; 
that the cotton and iron manufactures of Liége 
were in the most flourishing condition; that 
the cotton-mills of this district and Ghent had 
increased fivefold in number and extent; and 
that Holland alone had taken from them four 
times the quantity of coal and iron that France 
had done during the annexation of Belgium to 
that kingdom. They admit that the king ruled 
with impartiality; that the officers of state 
were equally divided between Hollanders and 
Belgians, and that, on some occasions, the latter 
predominated ; that there was no exclusion, 
and that no one could be more anxious than 
the king was to conciliate his new subjects. 
He could not have given a stronger proof of 
this than the pains he took to procure a con- 
cordat from the Pope, and to re-establish the 
Catholic bishops — to improve the condition of 
the Catholic clergy — to encourage, by his libe- 
rality and example, the establishment of schools 
for the children of his Catholic subjects. He 
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ragement of arts, sciences, belles-lettres, and 
religion, in almost every town of note through- 
out Belgium. When this country became 
incorporated with Holland, one of the first 
steps taken by the king was to lay on protect- 
ing duties, which had the effect of excluding 
our manufactures from Holland, and injured 
the commerce of both countries for the sake of 
benefiting the Belgians; and thus he incurred 
the displeasure of his own people and his old 
ally, in order to conciliate his new subjects. In 
short, if there ever was a man thoroughly dis- 
posed to meet the wishes of his people, it was 
William, King of the Netherlands. Of the 
revolt against such a sovereign, the result has 
been melancholy for his new subjects, and has 
conferred a partial benefit on his old ones. On 
the first burst, as is usually the case in all rebel- 
lions, massacres, robbery, pillage, and destruc- 
tion of property, indiscriminately took place,— 
but mostly that of productive property. One 
instance of this madness may be mentioned as 
a sample of what happened in many other cases. 
An Englishman of the name of Cockerell had 
established manufactories of various kinds about 
Liége, and one in particular on a very extended 
scale. On the banks of the Meuse, between 
Liege and Huy, the archiepiscopal palace of 
Sereign had been purchased or ceded to him 
for the establishment of an iron foundery, in 
which the king took a particular interest, and 
is said to have contributed funds towards its 
completion, his object being that of furnishing 
the best means for the instruction of his sub- 
jects in the various branches of the iron manu- 
facture, and for the encouragement of its pro- 
gressive improvement in a part of the country 
which afforded an ample supply of iron ore, 
coal, and limestone. In this manufactory every 
species of iron-work, from the heaviest castings 
to the minutest articles of high polish, was car- 
ried on. Steam-engines of every power, from 
that of two hundred down to ten horses, were 
constructed, and not fewer than two thousand 
men employed in the various works belonging 
to it; but the king’s name being also connected 
with it, it was, at an early period, marked out 
as an object for destruction. The senseless 
rage of the populace, the suspension of all order, 
and the treacherous conduct of the people of 
Brussels, soon produced, what civil commo- 
tions are almost sure of producing, a total stag- 
nation of commerce, gave a deadly blow to ma- 
nufacturing industry, and threw multitudes of 
artisans and labourers out of employment: the 
consequence was, poverty pervading all classes, 
bankruptcy and ruin staring in the face the 
merchant, the banker, and the tradesman, and 
a total want of confidence between man and 
man; and, what makes a speedy change for 
the better almost hopeless, the withdrawal 
from the country of the honest, sober-minded, 
and respectable portion of the inhabitants, with 
the wreck of their property,—leaving the De 
Potters, the Robaulxes, and the rest of the 
factious demagogues, to triumph over the ruin 
which they have been so instrumental in mak- 
ing. It is not to be doubted, however, that 
this evil, like most others, having reached its 
height, will cure itself, and that a reaction 
must shortly take place. The faction is fast 
losing ground, and it is not the worst sign 
when the popular discontent begins to vent 
itself in squibs and epigrams against the 
authors of their misfortunes. One of these, 
common in the mouths of the populace, is to 
this effect : — 
* When Orange ruled, as our head, 


We butter had to smear our bread ; 
But since the day we hail’d De Potter, 


It must be confessed, however, that the union 
of the two nations never augured well. The 
difference of language and religion was of itself 


repugnant to such an alliance— more espe- 
cially when toleration on one side had to con- 
tend with bigotry and superstition on the 
other. In this view, a separation may be of 
benefit ultimately to both parties.” 

The work is ornamented with a series of 
beautiful views from Colonel Batty’s designs : 
they are not of the highest class of engraving, 
but perfect as specimens of graphic truth. 








GONDAR. 


In reviewing Pearce’s Abyssinian Travels, we 
proposed to make a separate notice of that epi- 
sode which relates to Mr. Coffin’s journey into 
Gondar; of which our readers will find the 
following the most characteristic particulars. 
Mr. Coffin says :— 

“ Our road lay to-day nearly south, and 
seldom far from the Tacazzé. The Worari 
foraged in all directions; and several hundred 
sheep and goats, and a few cows, were brought 
in the evening into the camp at Moi Lomin, a 
beautiful little narrow river, which rises in the 
different mountains of Samen, and runs very 
rapidly into the Tacazzé. Moi Lomin signifies 
Water of Limes; Buckerer Lomin would sig- 
nify Water of Oranges. Many sour oranges, 
and vast quantities of limes, grow in different 
spots of garden-ground, for several miles in its 
vicinity. It is a deep valley, not in the least 
affected by the cold from the mountains. A 
great deal of cotton is cultivated on the banks 
of this river ; it is watered by cuts from above, 
or small channels about two feet wide, which 
run along the sides of the mountain, and en- 
able the inhabitants to water the ground with 
little trouble: In all parts of Abyssinia, indeed, 
during the dry season, the lands are watered in 
a similar manner, when near the rivers, and 
some grounds frequently grow two crops of any’ 
sort of grain. The corn that is obtained in 
the dry seasons by irrigation is called in Tigré 
taff agi ; but this corn is not so much esteemed 
as taff currumpt, which is the corn produced 
after the rains have fallen. We passed our 
Sunday in this delightful spot, where I shot 
some monkeys of a beautiful kind, called warg. 
They have a white beard, black face, yellow 
hairy body, and a long tail, with a brush of 
white long hair at the extremity, the skin on 
the belly being of a bluish silver colour. I 
kept one of these animals for three years, with 
several other kinds of monkeys; but I found 
none so cleanly and cunning as the first. The 
chillerder, another native of Samen, is also a 
very clean animal for a monkey; this is of 
large size, with a black face, very dark brown 
hair, and a red bare cross on the breast; and 
it has a very particular cry when. calling to its 
companions, or to its young when fearful. I 
kept one of them for a long time; but the con- 
tinual mischief she did me and my neighbours 
caused me to grow weary of her; and, after 
breaking a looking-glass belonging to a lady of 
Chelicut, an article that could not be replaced 
in this country, I, in my anger, set = dogs 
upon her, who devoured her immediately. I 
did this more to satisfy my neighbours than 
from any personal motive; for, often before, 
when I had tied the animal for her mischievous 
tricks, she would cry out Humu for hours to- 
gether, so distinctly, and look so pitiful, that 
I could not help letting her loose again out of 
mere compassion. as ° ° 

‘¢ It is a common custom, in all parts of 








founded universities and schools for the encou- 





We've neither tasted bread nor butter.’ 


Abyssinia, for the inhabitants of the villages 
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to have gudgauds, large pits under ground, 
plastered within with cow-dung and mud, and 


having the mouth very narrow, some of which | people 


are made to hold forty or fifty churns of 
between three and four hundred English bush- 
els. These gudgauds are not made near 


the villages and towns, but also in the open | Same 


fields, and, when an invasion is expected, the 
corn and other valuables are put into them, 
and the mouths very carefully covered, first 
with spars laid close together, so that no earth 
may fall through; after which the part above 
the spars is filled with earth to bring it upon a 
level with the adjoining ground. Should the 
spot happen to be upon ploughed land, then 
the whole is ploughed over and over again to 
conceal the mouth of the gudgaud; if upon 
any other ground, it is made to appear like the 


ground about it; or, if near the town or vil-|galla, 


lage, wood-ashes and rubbish are thrown over 
it to give it the appearance of a dunghill: but, 
as this custom has prevailed for many years, 
and wars are so frequent in all parts, the Wo- 
rari have become so well acquainted with the 
mode of finding these hiding-places, that they 
scarcely ever eseape their observation. The 
way they begin to work is as follows. After 
destroying a village, or finding it deserted by 
the inhabitants, they form into different par- 
ties, and, keeping in a close body, begin to sing 
their own warlike songs, stamping and going 
on in a regular pace, keeping time with their 
song, and throwing their shields over their 
heads, and holding their spears close to the end 
of the shaft with the bright glittering blades in 
the air, turning about at times in a lively way, 
as if they were not in search of any thing, but 
dancing and jumping for their i 
always thought this a beautiful sight. In this 
manner they continue until they find the ground 
sound hollow under their feet, when they lay 
their shields in a circle round the spot, and 
every one sets-to with both hands, as eager as 
hyenas after their prey: they soon claw out 
all the earth, break in the rafters, and then 
begin to fill their skins or bags. If they sus- 
pect any danger from the natives being in am- 
buscade near the place, to come upon them 
unarmed, they put down two people at. a time 
into the pit, till every one has got his load, 
those above keeping a good look-out. After all 
are well loaded they take no farther care for 
their common safety, but set off to the camp in 
a disorderly manner, which gives the inhabit- 
ants an opportunity to kill those who fall tired 
by the way. In general there is more blood 
shed in Abyssinia these straggling par- 
ties of Worari than in their regular battles.” 

* This mountain, as well as other mountains 
in S » has numbers of the curious trees 
called genvarar, that appear at a distance like 
naked men. The people will never cut them, 
owing to a superstitious prejudice they enter- 
tain, that something bad would in consequence 
befall them. I seldom saw any of these trees 
above eight feet high. It is as well, foolish as 
it may appear, for me to explain the supersti- 
tious notions they entertain about these trees, 
or trunks, as they have no boughs. They say 
that these trees contain evil spirits, which have 
been cast out of human beings; and while they 





are not disturbed by being cut down, they nei- | the saddle 


ther enter nor trouble any one; but when cut 
down, they again enter into some person out 
of revenge, though it is believed not in gene- 
ral into those who cut them down. This 
tree yields a milky substance, which is used by 
way of ink, for the purpose of writing charms, 


I | joining desert, and sow the grain called mar- 


to prevent their entering those who are not 

previously tormented with them. I have known 

send a person from Antalo and Cheli- 

cut, when any of their family has been ill with 

a lingering sickness, to fetch the milk or a 

piece of the genvarar from the mountains of 
* 


n. 
“ A Tigré chief, son to Ito Cofta, had come 
purposely to kill an elephant, which the young- 
sters in Abyssinia in general do, to distinguish 
themselves in their first setting off; and their 
next exploit is to kill a Galla, or a Shangalla; 
for until a youth has done this, he has but 
little to say in company. -Cofta having made 
known his intentions, the gusmati ordered him 
aguide. Walkayt is the northernmost bound- 
ary of Abyssinia west of the Tacazzé. The 
neighbouring people north and west are Shan- 
or common negroes, who inhabit this 
country in different tribes far to the north and 
west; their language differs in almost every 
tribe ; and they are by far the mildest-tempered 
race I ever saw. Ras Welled Selassé has 
always near his person a great number of them, 
who are educated by a schoolmaster, whom he 
keeps on his premises to teach the slaves of all 
kinds, The tribes bordering on the territory 
of the Christians are continually hunted and 
tormented by them; they inhabit the most 
desert paths, eat elephants, wild buffalo, came- 
lopard, rhinoceros, rats, snakes, frogs, &c. 
They are hunted by the Christians, who kill 
the old men if taken, and make slaves of the 
young. In and about Walkayt there are num- 
bers of Shangalla who have become familiar 
with the Christians and Mahometans, and who 
in the rainy season cultivate spots in the ad- 


shella, under the protection of the gusmati of 
Walkayt. Cofta set out in the evening, for 
the purpose of shooting an elephant, with some 
gunners. In Walkayt, Ras-el-feel, and Shiré, 
on the east of the Tacazzé, the elephant-hunt- 
ers have large and long matchlocks for the 
purpose, which they lend to those who want to 
kill, but the owner receives some teeth for the 
loan. Cofta, being too young to handle the 
spear, preferred a matchlock. Next morning, 
the gusmati lent me one of his mules to go 
with some of his Shangalla horsemen to see 
them kill an elephant. His nephew, a boy not 
more than ten years of age, went with us; and 
we were accompanied by several gunners be- 
sides my own servants. The Shangalla were 
eight in number, with four horses; four of 
them had spears and shields, the other four had 


both edges, On our road we passed through 
the desert, which is nearly covered with thorny 
bushes. I observed in several places Shangalla 
ploughing the sandy earth against the rains, as 
in general there are a few days’ rain in all 
parts of Abyssinia in the month of April, when 
they sow the grain. These Shangalla were 
now preparing for what is called marshella. 
Two women, naked, with straps over their 
shoulders, and holding by both hands, dragged 
the plough, while a man steered it. About 
three in the afternoon we got sight of a num- 
ber of elephants and rhinoceroses; when the 
eight men got upon their four horses, one upon 
, with his spear and shield, and an- 
other behind with a sword, which is very sharp 
towards the point. About a span and a half 
above this they have a piece of hide wrapped 
round the blade, fitting the right hand, that 
the edges may not cut them. Some have a 
cord twisted round the blade, which serves them 





to be worn on any part of the body as a cure 
for those who are possessed by evil spirits, and 


always when they go a-hunting ; if hide is used, 


swords such as come from Sennaar, sharp on} The 


when dry, they cannot get it off without cut- 
ting it; and to soak it in water would spoil 
the blade, though some of them prefer this 
trouble, on account of the good and secure hold 
they have of it. We were ordered by the 
Shangalla to sit down all together, and not to 
fire a gun or make the least noise. Some of 
the elephants were eating the trees about two 
hundred yards below us. The hunters then 
rode off in different directions, and selected the 
elephant they found furthest from the herd. 
The horses being used to the sport, the men 
ride at full speed quite in front of the elephant 
they mean to kill, when they bring the horse 
up suddenly, and if possible the spearsmen will 
strike his spear into the eye, or as nearly so as 
hecan. Whether he strikes the animal or not, 
he turns his horse quickly, and keeps cantering 
round the beast, which turns as the horse goes 
round him. After some time the poor beast 
becomes tired and careless about turning round 
any more, but either stands still or walks 
straight on; then the swordsman, when close 
to the elephant’s hind legs, drops off over the 
horse’s tail, and with both hands gives the 
beast a cut a little above the heel. The great 
sinew, which appears more like fat than sinew, 
being cut, the animal has no longer the power 
to stand, when they spear him or cut him with 
knives as they choose. The teeth they take to 
their masters, who exchange them with the 
Mahomedans for articles brought from the sea ; 
and the S cut the flesh into strings and 
dry it for quanter. The Walkayt Shangalla, 
as well as the Tacazzé, are not quite so woolly- 
headed, flat-nosed, and thick-lipped, as the 
Abawi Shangalla, beyond the Abawi ; neither 
are they so mild tempered as the former. After 
the sport was over, we mounted our mules, 
and rode towards home by the same road we 
came. ~ be “4 

“ In the day-time. our camp was full of the 
Amhara women, who used to join in gangs, 
the girls in one and growa women in another, 
singing to the sound of a drum, which a woman 
beat at both ends, and carried slung with a 
string about her neck. They sang the follow- 
ing song: ‘ Give the Badinsah breeches, and 
he is alion: where is the man that will dare 
to hold his shield to him?” ‘ Give him breeches’ 
merely means when he is up and dressed he is 
ready, and no one dare face him. I had many 
acquaintances here, who brought me as much 
wine and brandy as I and my servants could 
drink ; and fine peaches and grapes were very 
plentiful, it being just the season for them. 
wine is very good, but what we make in 
Enderta is much the same; it will not keep 
more than three weeks or a month before it 
becomes sour, arising from the want of proper 
vessels to keep it in, as they have nothing 
better than earthen jars for the purpose, and 
these are not glazed within. I have kept wine 
the whole year round in English bottles. The 
brandy they make is very strong, and distilled 
through a hollow cane, called shambacco, from 
the husks and stones of the grapes, after the 
liquor is pressed from them. Great quantities 
come daily to town at this time of the year 
from Corder Emfras, the grape country. Grapes 
are found in almost all parts of Abyssinia; but 
no country preduces so much as Emfras, owing 
to an ancient custom of the inhabitants follow- 
ing the wine business. Here tribute is paid to 
the king and the Abuna. Every dass of wine 
pays a jar yearly to the king, as they euter 
Gondar to the market ; and every other article 
that enters the market for sale pays likewise a 
portion to the king’s officers—butter, pepper, 





they want a fresh piece every time, because, 


greens of every kind, wood, corn, and cattle, 
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are exempt from duty. It is the same in all 
other capitals of Abyssinia, such as Adowa and 
Antalo. * * * Fish are abundant, especially 
those called ambazza, an ugly fish, though very 
good eating, being very fat, having scarcely any 
small bones, and 
eel; its skin is very thick. There is another 
scaly and very good-looking fish, called barki, 
but not so sweet as the foregoing, and full of 
small bones. This fish, as well as a smaller 
one called lombe, and —— resembles y a 
lish eon, are ve! eating; and bot 

oe — in all the rivers of Abyssinia. 
The ambazza is also found in most of the large 
rivers. The inhabitants of Gondar make quan- 
ter of them, by drying them with scarcely any 
salt, in which state they will keep a long time. 
In the month of August, on the first of which 
begins the fast called Filsetter, Blessed Virgin, 
the youths go to Dembea, with large sticks in 
their hands, and, the lake Tzana being at that 
time overflowed and the water muddy, they 
kill great quantities of this fish, which they 
find in the shoal and muddy water. My ac- 
quaintances tell me that one amola, which is a 
piece of salt worth the ninth part of a dollar, 
will buy enough ambazza for twenty families’ 
suppers. At that season wine is also ver 
cheap; one amola buys a large jar of about six 
gallons—from the beginning of March to the 
end of May, you may buy it at this price. At 
the same season you can buy three brulys of 
brandy, which is about three pints, wine mea- 
sure, for one amola.” 

Though this is our fifth continuation, we 
are not sure that we may not be tempted to 
make still farther extracts from Pearce’s second 


ing without scales like the | 
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to interpret what was incomprehensible ;—nor 
do Mr. Vint’s labours apply one iota more 
clearly to the events of our own times than 
any other enthusiast’s who has preceded him. 
We therefore refer his book to those who take 
interest in such discussions,-——-who wish to 
learn the grounds on which Buonaparte is 
held to be, or not to be, the dragon; and not 
only to ascertain the precise date of the millen- 
nium, but whether there is to be any millen- 
nium at all,—the expectation of which Mr. 
Vint contends is founded on a grammatical 
misconstruction. 





Nature Displayed, in her Mode of Teaching 

esto Man. Adapted to the French 

by N. G. Dufief. Twelfth edition. 

In the very front rank of those to whom the 
world is indebted for a relief from that stultify- 
ing system of pretended instruction by which 
it was formerly attempted to possess the mind 
of a learner with the theory of a language pre- 
viously to any acquaintance with its practice, 
stands, undoubtedly, M. Dufief; and we re- 
joice to see that his most useful work has ar- 
rived at a twelfth edition. The destruction by 
fire of the stereotype plates of the first volume, 


Y|has enabled the author to make some altera- 


tions in his various vocabularies, &c., calcu- 
lated to forward the attainment of the object 
which he had in view; and his two volumes in 
their present shape certainly afford facilities 
for obtaining a rapid, extensive, and at the 
same time correct knowledge of the French 
language, which we do not know where to find 
elsewhere in so comprehensive a form. 








terest, and the revival of which, after the era 
of squabblings among theatrical managers, 
writers, and players, has passed half a century, 
is ridiculous. The consequence attempted to 
be attached to such miserable trifling adds to 
the burlesque; and printing the volume to 
match with Evelyn and Pepys, completes a 
farce such as Garrick never acted. 














Standard Novels, Vol. VI. The Last of the 

Mohicans. Colburn and Bentley. 
Tue Last of the Mohicans, and the first, as 
well as one of the best, of those novels in which 
Mr. Cooper began to portray the customs and 
feelings of the American Indians. It is a most 
interesting volume, and the frontispiece and 
vignette beautiful. With such productions, at 
such prices, this series must be widely and de- 
servedly popular. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.* 
Monpay, John Barrow, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair; read minutes of the previous meeting, 
and list of donations since made to the Society’s 
library, viz., two original Chinese maps (one of 
the empire, the other containing plans of cities 
in it), presented by Captain Clarence Dalrym- 
ple, Hon. E. I. C. 8.3 an original map of 
Russia in 105 sheets, published at St. Peters- 
burg by authority ; and El Derottero de las 
Costas de Espafia, por Don Vincete Tofiiio ; 
both presented by Francis Baring, Esq., to 
whom, and to Captain Dalrymple, the thanks 
of the Society were accordingly voted. Ballot- 





volume, hitherto, notwithstanding our copi 
Review, untouched. 








The Entire Works of the Rev. Robert Hail, 
A.M. ; with a brief Memoir of his Life, and 
a critical Estimate of his Character and 
Writings. Under the superintendence of 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 524. 
oa I. London, 1831. Holdsworth and 
Wuar the title-page states, has to be fulfilled 
hereafter; for, unlike the usual course, this 
first volume of a work (of which the extent is 
unknown) enters boldly at once, without me- 
moir, preface, or note of introduction, into 
Mr. Hall’s Sermons and Charges. Of these it 
gives us eight, in 369 pages, which have, we 
believe, been already published; and the rest 
- consists of circular letters on three religious 
subjects of much interest, and an unpublished 
sermon ‘* on the Substitution of the Innocent 
for the Guilty.” We can of course have little 
of critical remark to offer on this fragment ; 
and reserving ourselves for the next volume, 
or volumes, we shall merely remind our readers 
that the author attained, and not without emi- 
nent desert, a very high character for ability 
and piety. His works are well worthy of 
being printed entire for the benefit of the 
Christian world. 
AS A TT NR 
New Illustrations of Prophecy, &c. &e. By 
William Vint. Second edition. rote 472. 
London, 1831. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 
Tue Rev. J. L. Towers, at the close of last 
century, published the largest portion of this 
work; and Mr. Vint, with certain alterations 
and additions, conceives that his explanations 
are applicable to the present agitated state of 
Europe. We confess that we never yet met 
with any work of this kind which did not prove 
to us the folly of human judgment pretending 








Remember Me: a Token of Christian Affection. 
24mo. pp. 180. London, 1831, Simpkin and 
Marshall ; Colchester, Filer and Totham. 

A NEAT moral-and religious miscellany of 

original pieces, prose and verse ; some of them 

of a superior, and others of an inferior order. 

Among the former are contributions by Ber- 

nard Barton, Miss Jewsbury, &c. ; among the 

latter we would class “ the Sigh,” beginning, 
In rivers of tears down an innocent check." 

And, still more extraordinary, it is 
** A glance of the eyes when in anguish they roll!” 

A little criticism would have kept such non- 
sense as this out of a book which is otherwise, 
generally, very well adapted to its moral pur- 
pose. 








A Vindication of the South Sea Missionaries 
from the Misrepresentations of Otto Von Kot- 
szebue, Captain of the Russian Navy. With 


an Appendix. By William Ellis, 8vo. pp. 163. 
London, 1831. F. Westley. 


Aw able pamphlet, as might be expected, from 
the pen of Mr. Ellis. It exposes and confutes 
many errors and mistatements of the Russian 
navigator ; and possesses great attractions for 
the friends of missionary labours, and espe- 
cially those in the Pacific Ocean. As in all 
controversies, some of the arguments are not 
so conclusive as others; but the whole is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 








The Garrick Correspondence, &c. 
[Second notice, } 


WE have now had time to wade to the end of 
this ponderous volume; and though we shall 
probably afford another illustration of it by 
extracts, we must honestly state our opinion, 
that it contains an immense quantity of matter 
which never could have possessed public in- 


_|tience and sagacity of observation. 





ed for the following gentlemen, candidates for 
admission into the Society : Captain Sir J. S. 
Brook Pechell, Bart., M.P., R.N.; Captain 
Fitzroy, R.N.; Rev. E. Hankey ; J. W. 
Russell, and J. Deville, Esqrs.; who were 
unanimously elected. And proposed C. T. 
Ramage, Esq. to be balloted for at the next 
meeting. ; 
Subsequently read a very interesting commu- 
nication made to the Society by Mr. Nind, 
who was two years surgeon of a small settle. 
ment maintained by the colonial government of 
New South Wales at King George’s Sound, 
near the south-west point of Australia, and 
now annexed to the Swan River district. Du- 
ring the whole time, he paid great attention to 
the peculiarities characteristic of the abori- 
gines in that quarter ; and his account of them, 
as thus communicated, exhibits both freat pa- 
he land 
in the immediate neighbourhood of King 
George’s Sound, Mr. Nind observes, is poor ; 
and although susceptible of improvement by 
cultivation, as was demonstrated by the success 
with which the English settlement raised gar- 
den crops, with the aid of a little manure, the 
natives are not yet so far advanced as to profit 
by this; and their whole social existence is 
affected by the original poverty of the soil 
which they occupy. They are thinly scattered ; 
erratic in their habits, as the necessity of seek- 
ing food compels them to move about; minute- 
ly subdivided into families rather than tribes ; 
acknowledge no supreme chief; even their 
language extends but a little way into the in- 
terior ; and, whether in peace or in war, they 
exhibit little or no concert with each other. 
Some of their peculiar customs are, at the same 
time, more generally diffused ; and some would 
even seem to indicate a period when some great 


* This paper is the only one read during the past sea- 
son of the Royal Geographical Society to which we could 
not do justice at the time: we now insert it to complete 
the series of our reports. = Ed. Lit. Gaz. 
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national feud was stariched by a solemn treaty, 
which remains now only as an immemorial 
rule. There are two castes in particular among 
them, called Erniung, and Tem or Taaiman- 
man, into which they are all divided ; the dis- 
tinction, however, being merely nominal, as 
there is a law that they must intermarry in 
every generation, the children following the 
mother ; so that an Erniungman has all his chil- 
dren Taimans, and vice versa. The young men 
seldom marry until past thirty; neither do 
. they eat indiscriminately of all sorts of food 
until the same age, certain meats being forbid- 
den them at different periods, under pain, as 
they believe, of becoming unlucky or unskilful 
in the chase. Their greater freedom from in- 
cumbrance, however, at this period, and conse- 
quently their greater wealth, added possibly to 
a greater recklessness of enterprise, correspond- 
ing to their age, give them now great weight 
in their several little communities ; and the 
nearest approach which Mr. Nind was able to 
detect to chieftainship was in the influence 
possessed by certain individuals of this descrip- 
tion. After thirty they generally marry several 
wives; and it is a maxim to choose them from as 
great distances as possible, in order to obtain 
the privilege of hunting over a great variety of 
grounds. The women are betrothed very 
young, are sometimes even promised before 
they are born, are courted by presents made to 
their father, and are delivered to the husband 
as early as twelve years of age. Without 
being positively jealously watched, they are yet | 
looked to with some care; and instances of 
adultery are consequently rare. When dis- 
covered, the woman is punished by thrusting a 
spear through her thigh, while with the man 
the quarrel is mortal. Nevertheless, if the 
parties can escape, and live together till the 
woman is pregnant, they are usually forgiven, 
and not separated. And a man may court 
another’s wife, by presents to the husband, 
so as to obtain the reversion of her after his 
death ; but his attentions to herself must not 
be such as to excite scandal or suspicion of 
present intimacy. In general, indeed, the two 
sexes do not associate much together; they 
hunt separately, unless when numbers are 
wanted to surround a covert: in these encamp- 
ments they are lodged separately, the women 
and children apart ; and Mr. Nind was unable 
to ascertain whether the women joined in the 
national dances or not ; he never saw them do 
so in two years. The dress of these people is 
merely a skin looped up over the right shoulder, 
so as to leave the arm at liberty; and the 
largest skins are reserved for the women. They 
grease and paint themselves a brick colour, 
smearing their hair especially, as they allege, 
to protect them alike from the sun and rain. 
Green boughs are their pledge of peace. Their 
weapons are rude, and they are not so dex- 
terous in the use of them as the nations on the 
eastern coast. They seem almost incapable, 
indeed, of striking a severe blow ; and, as they 
are at the same time extremely alert and agile 
in escaping the course of a spear, their combats 
are rarely fatal to more than one or two indi- 
viduals of either party. When surprised at 
night, they seem altogether helpless. Flesh- 
wounds they bind up loosely with a reddish 
coloured earth, and they soon recover. They 
are gmap oem and fear to name the recently 
dead, lest they should see their ghosts ; whence 
it would appear that they have some notion of 
a future, or at least a separate, state. These, 
however, seem very indistinct ; and when the 
idea was suggested to them, that perhaps their 
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volve; and when no specifio arra 


ness. They are dexterous fishermen, yet can 


boat. They can, on occasions, steal, without 
being observed, so close to a kangaroo, as to be 
able to kill it with their spears; yet, excepting 
rude pit-falls, with which they have not much 
success in catching some of the larger animals, 
their general mode of hunting is inartificial, 
consisting chiefly of firing districts of the 
country in succession, and eating every thing, 
even to snakes and reptiles, which they thus 
secure, of the former excepting only those 
which have undigested food in their stomachs, 
which they consider unwholesome. Their 
modes of cooking are equally simple; but we 
cannot at present follow Mr. Nind into the 
minute details which he gives on this and many 
other points. (We hope soon to see his Narra- 
tive at full length in the Society’s Transac- 
tions.) Thanks were voted to him for its 
present communication, and the meeting ad- 
journed at half-past ten. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
NUMISMATIC DISCOVERIES. 
Ke 


A vERy interesting discovery in numismatics 
was made last year in the island of Taman. 
A landowner, living at the farther end of the 
gulf of the same name, found, after a heavy 
rain, a small silver medal, of the second size 
according to the scale of M. Mionnet, repre- 
senting on one side the bust of Hercules, co- 
vered with a lion’s skin, and on the reverse, in 
a hollow square, a horse’s head, with the legend, 
XINAQN, that is to say, coin of the Sindi. 

This precious coin, which is finely executed 
and in a perfect state of preservation, belongs 
therefore to the Sindi, a tribe of the Caucasus, 
who, according to the ancient geographers, in- 
habited the banks of the Black Sea, and the 
foremost mountains of the Caucasian chain, in 
the environs of Anapa, from the mouth of the 
Kuban to Sudjuk Kalé. Some Greek colonies 
were established in the country of the Sindi, 
such as Gorgippia, Hermonassa, Apaturam, the 
Portus Sindicus, &c.; and it was probably in 
one of those towns that our medal was struck. 
History and leographic monuments prove 
that the ancient kings of the Bosphorus, as 
well as the great Mithridates, the 
country of the Sindi. Paerisades styles himself 
on the monuments, Archon of the Bosphorus 
and King of the Sindi, the Toretes, the Dan- 
dari, and, lastly, of all the Meotians and Tha- 
teans (probably inhabitants of the banks of the 
Thates, otherwise Thapsis,* a river mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus). It seems that in the 
interval of the great break of 170 years, which 
exists in the history of the Bosphorus, and 


* Out of three MSS. of book xx. of Diodorus Siculus, 
which are in the library of the king of France, in Paris, 
se has Thapsis. In the other two it is Thates; a 

ing which the beautiful inscription of Comosagre 
seems to confirm, by mentioning a people called Thateans, 





deceased friends went to the moon, they eagerly 





of whom, however, phers make no mention: but 
since we find in D @ river called Thates, it) is 


neither swim nor have they any description of 


no earn 
caught at and adopted it. They bury with] during which the power of the princes of this 
some ceremony in a deep pit about four feet | country had greatly declined, the Sindi were go- 
long, the knees bent up on the chest; and the| verned by kings of their own. Pol 
arms and ornaments of the deceased are de-|of one of these kings, whom he 

posited with him. During the period of mourn-} Our medal seems to prove, that in times per- 
ing, his relations smear their bodies and faces} haps anterior to the conquest of the Sindica 
with large blotches of white paint. His wives} Regio by the kings of the Bosphorus, which 
reside with his family, and must not be ap-}may be inferred from the beauty of the die, the 
proached even by those to whom they may de-{Sindi were governed by their own laws. But 
ent has}as we also meet with medals of the Odrysa, 
been made regarding them by the husband 
during his life, they seem to pass, as heritage, 
to his next of kin. Their domestic arts ex- 
hibit a remarkable mixture of skill and rude- 


mus speaks 


's Hecateus. 


struck under the monarchical government of 
the kings of Thrace, it is possible that the 
princes of the Bosphorus may have left the 
same right to the Sindi, after having conquered 
them. However this may be, this unique medal 
of the Sindi is a more important novelty to 
antiquaries, as there could be but little hope 
of finding so beautiful a one struck by a 
savage tribe of Mount Caucasus. 

On this occasion we may mention another 
medal, equally interesting, lately found at 
Anapa, in the country itself of the ancient 
Sindi. It is a silver coin of Rhescuporis V., 
king of the Bosphorus in the time of Alexander 
Severus. It bears the date A & 530 of the era 
of Pontus. This medal is unique; for those of 
Rhescuporis V., which are extremely rare, have 
hitherto afforded us only the date of the year 
531. This king probably possessed but for a 
moment the throne of the Bosphorus, and 
perished in some political convulsion; for the 
medals of his predecessor, Cotys 1V., are also 
of the years 530, 531; and the first medal of 
Ininthimeous, his successor, is also of the year 
531. 





PINE ARTS. 
ENGLISH ARTISTS IN ITALY. 


Sirn,—The duty of defending absent friends 
is one of the best-defined and most generally 
acknowledged duties of society. I therefore 
confidently hope your readers will not think 
the following statement an unnecessary occu- 
pation of your paper and their time. 
In the Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Mr. 
Williams, page 285, vol. i., it is thus written : 
‘¢ Horace’s genus irritabile vatum conveys no 
idea of the feelings existing between rival 
painters. It would seem almost as if each 
artist’s palette had been put into his hand 
from Pandora’s box; and the vates are gentle 
turtle doves compared to painters. It is, I 
suppose, for this reason, that, at the Roman 
Academy of St. Luke, two lectures are annually 
delivered to the students and artists against 
‘envy, malice, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness.” It is to be imagined that these lectures 
have a salutary effect upon the catholic au- 
dience, or upon the Italian temperament, and 
on these alone; for I am credibly informed, by 
English residents and students at Rome, that 
the pupils from our own country are remarked 
for envy, detraction, and over-reaching, more 
than those from almost any other part of 
Europe.” 
With so much of this as relates to the whole 
body of the profession, it would be impertinent 
for me to interfere. The English artists here 
can defend themselves ; indeed, their characters 
are too well known and too much respected for 
them to be touched by such a libel. The ca- 
lumny will defeat itself. Not so with my 
friends in Rome. The poison will long have 
circulated before it reach the gates of the Eter- 
also a le 
called "Thatean 4 ‘than to took xt “fault in a Public 
monument. There were Tyrites, Boristhenites, and 
Axiases, inhabitants of the banks of the Tyrus, the Boris- 
thenes, and the Axiasis, why should there not have bee 
Thateans, inhabiting the banks of the Thates? 
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nal City, and. much injury may be done by it 
to many most t and unoffending per- 
sons. I beg, therefore, to advance my testi- 
mony in opposition to Mr. Williams’ informers. 
Ihave been nearly seven years in Italy, two 
winters of which | ae been passed in Rome, 
besides occasional summer visits; and, during 
the time of my residence in other parts of 
Italy, I have been in constant communication 
with the artists of Rome, sometimes receiving 
them at my house, and always corresponding 
with them. The sentiments this long and in- 
timate connexion has left on my mind are, 
gratitude for kindness conferred on me person- 
ally, and admiration for the manly, simple, re- 
spectable characters that our countrymen, united 
in the pursuit of the arts in Italy, maintain in 
the eyes of surrounding nations. The British 
studentsaremen having like passions with others, 
and liable to the same errors. They are, more- 
over, Englishmen, with English feelings and 
English habits. They do not congregate like 
rabbits in a warren, as the Germans do; nor 
do they dance, and caper, and play the pranks 
that are played by the more lively Frenchmen : 
but they do associate for the purposes of mutual 
improvement and good fellowship ; and they do 
live in the exercise of every kindly feeling, and 
in the interchange of good offices and brotherly 
love, ready to afford to each other, on all occa- 
sions, professional or unprofessional assistance, 
and really happy to see the interests of others 
advancing with their own. 

In all this, sir, I speak my own experience, 
and I confidently appeal to the oldest residents 
in Rome who are in the habit of associating 
with, and receiving the artists at their houses, 
as well as to the majority of those students 
who, after a long sojourn in the Eternal City, 
are now returned and settled here, for the 
truth of what I say. Had the biographer of 
Lawrence been himself‘in' Italy, had he seen 
how the English artists live there, —had he 
witnessed their quiet, patient, and persevering 
studies—studies animated by the love of art 
and by the desire of excellence, —and had he 
seen, as I have, their conduct guided, in all 
relations with others, by the most honourable 
eelings, I am sure he would have been forward 
to record some marked testimony of his admi- 
ration and praise. His book is devoted to the 
delineation of the life of an eminent painter, 
and is destined to the hands of the class of per- 
sons on whose minds false statements about the 
character of artists are calculated to make a 
mischievous impression. How much then is 
it to be regretted, that he should have allowed 
such things to creep into such a book! For 
myself, I rely so entirely on the author’s good 
intentions, that, should his work come to a 
second edition, I feel confident he will expunge 
the exceptionable passages, and not allow to go 
down to posterity, tacked to the name of Law- 
rence, calumnies which must have had their 
origin in private pique or personal prejudice. 

Yours, &c. 


Tuomas Uwiys. 
25, Perey Street, August 10. 





SIR T. LAWRENCE’S COLLECTION OF 
DRAWINGS. 

WE are informed, and every lover of the fine 
arts must be gratified by the intelligence, that 
a subscription is about to be immediately 
formed, with a view to the purchase and pre- 
servation, in the British Museum or National 
Gallery, of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
unrivalled collection of drawings of the old 
masters. The council of the Royal Academy, 
after inspecting the drawings, have voted 1000/. 


towards the subscription, in the event of its 
being completed. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Waiering Places of Great Britain, and 

Fashionable Directory. Part III. Hinton. 

“ SoutHampPprTon, from the River Itchin,” 
** St. Leonard’s Hotel, Hastings,” and “ East- 
bourne,” are the illustrative plates of the third 
Part of this useful publication. It may sug- 
gest one means for the entertaining, and not 
altogether uninstructive, occupation of an hour, 
to those who are occasionally devoured by 
ennui when in the comparative solitude of the 
coast, if we extract from a note the following 
description, taken from Bishop Watson, of a 
simple and ingenious mode of determining the 
proportion of salt in a given quantity of sea- 
water. It can scarcely be necessary to premise, 
that the proportion of salt in sea-water varies 
greatly in various places. 

“ Take a perfectly clean cloth, dry it well in 
the sun or before a fire, then weigh it accu- 
rately, and note down its weight; dip the 
cloth in sea-water, wring it slightly till it will 
not drip; weigh it in its wet state; then dry 
it, and when perfectly dried, weigh it again: 
the excess of the weight of the wetted cloth 
above its original weight, is the weight of the 
sea-water imbibed by the cloth; and the excess 
of the weight of the cloth, after being dried, 
above its original weight, is the weight of the 
salt retained by the doth ; and by comparing 
this weight with the weight of the sea-water 
imbibed by the cloth, the proportion of salt 
contained in the given specimen of sea-water 
will be found.” 


Visits of William the Fourth, when Duke of 
Clarence, as Lord High Admiral, to Ports. 
mouth, in the year 1827. No. IV. 

Tue present No. we believe completes, and if 

80, worthily completes, this little nautical pub- 

lication. One great charm of Mr. Moser’s 

shipping plates, in addition to their technical 
accuracy and character, is, that there is in 
them no straining after effect ; no violent con- 
trasts of any kind; but the various scenes 
ap as in nature when viewed under the 

mild and unaffected influence of ordinary day- 

light. 


Illuminated Ornaments, selected from Missals 
and Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Shaw, Author of “ The History and 
Antiquities of the Chapel at Luton Park.” 
Part VI. Pickering. 

THE plates in the sixth Part of Mr. Shaw’s 

beautiful publication are all from articles in 

the British Museum. That from Queen Mary’s 

Psalter is exceedingly curious and entertaining. 








The Costumes of the French Pyrenees ; drawn 
on stone by J. D. Harding, from original 
Sketches by J. Johnson, Esq. Part IV. 
Carpenter and Son. 

IF not quite so picturesque as some of the pre- 

ceding Parts, still pleasing and amusing. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part XVI. Tilt. 





Turs elegant little work is approaching to its 
termination; but there is no falling off in its 
interest. In a eer Part the bye of 
‘¢ High Street, Edinburgh,” is especially valu- 
able. It is engraved from a picture by Stothard, 
and displays all the peculiarities of that tasteful 


and veteran artist’s pencil, ‘* Nidpath Castle,” 
from a drawing by W. Westall, is also very 





pleasing. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FIRST FRIENDSHIPS. 
** The voices of my home, I hear them still !” 
irs. Hemans. 
Ween the heart hath been darken’d by sor. 
row or wrong, 
When the false hopes have fled that beguiled 
us too long, 
How soothing, how welcome, how sacred to 
hear 
The soft tones of some voice that our childhood 
held dear ! 


New friendships may bless us, and love may 
requite 

Onr passionate vows with a smile full of light ; 

But the looks and the accents that rer ta 


The sweet dream of our childhood, are blandest 
of all. 
O, when such ties are broken, we soothly may 


say, [away ! 
That a bright page is rent from life’s volume 
And our lorn hearts acknowledge how cold is 

the doom [ tomb. 
That consigns all the lovely of earth to the 


But though we may shed, with the fervour of 
truth, [youth ; 
The warm tear of regret o’er the friends of our 
Let us cherish more fondly the few that remain, 
As we treasure the last flowers of summer’s 
brief reign. 
CaTHERINE G. Gopwin. 
Burnside, Westmoreland. 





SILENT GRIEF. 
Soft as the memory of buried love.— Byron. 

THERE is a charm in silent grief 

That none may feel, that none can know, 
Who from the cold world ask relief, 

Or deem its gauds a balm for wo. 
Oh! rather on some mountain-brow 

Awhile thy lonely vigil keep,— 
Where the soul’s flood may freely flow, 

And sorrow, unforbidden, weep— 


Till Time his glass relenting turn, 
And softer, brighter sands appear, 
And memory’s consecrated urn 
Yield forth her treasures deep and dear ! 
Oh! then shall steal the grateful tear, 
Sweet as the dew of summer-falls ; 
While fancy to the eye, the ear, 
The lost, the lovely one, recalls ! 


And who such angel-form may trace, 
Nor feel a sacred impress given, 
Of nobler beauty, purer grace— 
A blending dream of earth and heaven ? 
Or whose the heart that thus hath striven 
To win from love its best relief, 
But owns in thought sublimed and shriven, 
The holy charm of silent grief ? 





PARAPHRASTIC LINES. 
** Scilicet uxorem cum dote, fidemque, et amicos, 
Et genus, et formam regina Pecunia donat, 
Ac bene nummatum decorant Suadela Venusque.” 
OR. 
I sven and sighed to win a bride; yet so long 
my wooing tarried, [ married. 
I really did begin to think I never should get 
With ma’ and miss I ever failed, though no 
man’s morals sounder ; 
Till wealth came in, and then I got a thirty 
thousand der. 
When formerly I needed tick—e’en the tailors 
wore blank looks— 
Now all are but too proud to have my name 
at pa their books ; 
My lonely doors no friend approached,—.I heard 
but single knocks; 


















Now I want beds for those who crowd their 
dear friend’s sporting box. 

My family ? O no one knew,—all the lip in 
scorn would curl,— 

Now my family’s grown old, and I’m third 
cousin to an earl. 

Bull-necked and bandy-legged was I ; now the 
Belvidere Apollo 

Tn form is but a fool to me—I’m told I beat 
him hollow. 

Each painter wants to paint my face, sculptors 
to cast my noddle ; 

The academicians, too, have all besought me 
for a model. 

Of yore, if e’er I rose to speak, loud coughing 
dinned my ears ; 

“ Great cheering” welcomes now my words, 
with frequent “ hears’? and “ cheers.”’ 

The women once were wont to call me bilious, 
dark, and yellow ; 

Now e’en the men allow that I’m a “ d——d 
good-looking fellow.” 

Such do the changes prove, I ween, in this life’s 
mottled span, 

Between one when one’s not, and when one is, 

a monied man. 








somone 
DRAMA. 
Dutt times for the drama as well as for litera- 
ture, and every liberal pursuit, except that 
which in politics is called ‘ liberal.” 

Haymarket Theatre.—A farce, under the sa- 
voury name of Fricandeau, has been produced 
with fair success. It is a translation of the 
French piece, with Bouffé’s personation of Quo- 
niam, in which we were so highly amused at 
the French Theatre. In the English version 
Harley sustains the same 3 but, we know 
not how it is, we have not the lightness so 
pleasing in casts of this kind. We generally 
exaggerate and enforce too much: we are not 
content with the touch and go, but must dwell 
and make out every lineament and feature. A 
sketch is almost unknown to the English stage ; 
every actor labours to make a finished picture, 
and too much labour mars the effect. 

English Opera, Adelphi.— Here the houses 
have greatly improved; and good audiences 
encourage, as far as the Jimits of so small a 
theatre allow, the spirited exertions of the 
manager. Ries’ music, as we foretold, grows, 
upon a better acquaintance, more and more into 
public favour; many parts of the Sorceress, 
indeed, are eminently beautiful. The English 
Paganini, Collins, has, we believe, finished his 
engagement, or finishes it to-night, and has 
' fully answered the expectations formed of him. 
Having established a fame which will carry 
him through other with considerable 
emolument, we have no doubt we shall hear of 
him, like his foreign prototype, long after all 
his advertised nights are over, performing ‘ by 
particular desire,” “* by very general desire,” 
and by all the other desires which induce a 
et to pocket the money of Master John 

At the King’s Theatre, on Tuesday, we en- 
joyed an hour’s hearty laughing at the Petits 
Danaides. We know not whether we were 
most indebted for this delectable refreshment 


was most admi: 





VARIETIES. 
Cow-Pox.—M. Lucien, of the Agricultural 
Society of Turin, some time ago presented a 
paper to the Society on the rot, and on the 
origin of cow-pox. He shews that inoculation 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





for the rot, which has been tried on numerous 
flocks, produces the same results as inocula- 
tion with the variolous virus on man; and he 
concludes by an examination of the origin, still 
disputed, of cow-pox ; maintaining, in oppo- 
sition to Dr. Jenner, that the fluid which ooses 
from the disease called the grease, in horses, 
has no analogy to the vaccine virus. 

Opening of London Bridge.—Any imposing 
spectacle of this kind is not only apt to encou- 
rage the arts and industry of the country, by 
giving rise to various speculations, but also to 
revive inquiries of considerable antiquarian in- 
terest. We have already noticed engravings, 
&c. of this ceremony ; and have now to mention 
that, besides Mr. Stanfield, who was so justly 
introduced to make drawings, (for a painter of 
higher talent could not have been preferred to 
the task), Messrs. Fishers were authorised to 
employ an artist to take a view of this gay and 
striking scene. Admitted to a favourable posi- 
tion for this purpose on the bridge, we learn 
that Mr. T. Allom is preparing a beautiful 
lithographic print for publication, and that it 
will be ready for delivery early in the ensuing 

eek 


wi ° 

A little weekly contemporary, called the 
Casket, has also devoted its entire No. to illus- 
trate this popular subject. We are sorry that 
we cannot, at present, do more than allude to 
the curious remarks it contains on Pennant’s 
long-received statement relative to the turning 
of the course of the Thames; but we shall 
notice it next week, and, in the mean time, 
beg to recommend our authority for controvert- 
ing that dictum, and its wood-cuts, to the at- 
tention of readers. 

Education, Crime, and Lunacy.—In a recent 
French publication, the number of educated 
persons, of criminals, and of lunatics, as com- 
pared with the whole population of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is thus stated : — 


Kingdoms. Educated Persons. inals. Lunatics. 
England - - 1 in 20 lin 900 |] 1in 783 
Scotland. - lin 17 lin 5093 | 3 in 652 
Ireland -- lin 35 1 468 | lin 911 








Egypt.— Ibrahim Pasha, who is still at 
Alexandria, frequently amuses himself by driv- 
ing in his tilbury about the European quarter 
of the place. 

Decline of Science in Great Britain. — Cap- 
tain Herbert, assistant surveyor-general of 
India, &c. has published a work at Calcutta, 
entitled Gleanings in Science, in which he 
states that, “* If to the labours of the officers 
of La Chevrette we add those of :MM. Diard 
and Duvancel, of M. Dussoumier, and of a 
gentleman well known in Calcutta, now busily 
em in investigating the natural history 
and physical geography of India; we shall be 
forced to confess, however humiliating the 
acknowledgment, that France will have done 
more in the short period of the peace for mak- 
ing India known to the scientific men of Eu- 





rope, than England has in the whole period | {¢ 


during which she has held the country.” 
Atcles Frontalis, a new species of Spider 
Monkey.— At a late meeting of the Zoological 
Society, Mr. Bennett gave this name to a spe- 
cies which he considers to be new, and an indi- 
vidual of which is at present living in the so- 


- ciety’s gardens. The whole of the hairs, with | - 
to Potier or Laporte. The comedy of both} the 


ion of a white frontal patch, are jet 
black; the naked parts of the skin are also 
black, except a flesh-coloured space on the 
face, including the eyes, nose, and lips. 
Gleanings from Borne’s Works.—‘* Liberty 
is set before foxes in narrow flasks, and before 
storks in flat basins. The cunning fox knows 
his remedy, and snaps off the neck of the flask ; 








but what hope is there for the silly stork? He 





suffers himself to be persuaded that the best 
cure is to allow his bill to be trimmed ! 

** Civility is the national bonds of the heart, 
which frequently bring in an increase of in. 
terest proportioned to the insecurity of the 
capital.”—‘* Morality is the grammar of reli. 
gion: it is easier to Be just than generous. 

“* A constitutional throne is an elbow-chair, 
but an absolute monarchy is a stool without a 
back. Princes are by nature, as well as from 
the pinnacle on which they are placed, liable 
to dizziness of the head; and a constitution 
provides equally for the security of the go. 
verned and the governors. Had Napoleon, 
instead of Lewis the Eighteenth, bestowed a 
charter on the French, he would not have 
fallen, when he became dizzy, but have re. 
=— emperor of the French to the present 

our. 

‘© Napoleon was the high-priest of the revo. 
lution, but being impolitic enough to overturn 
the worship men paid to it, the sacerdotal gar- 
ment fell from off his shoulders, and his power 
set for ever.” 

“ Whether we laugh or cry, creep or hop, 
tremble or rage, hope or fear, believe or doubt, 
we shall all meet in the grave. But there 
is one thing that will profit us—a clear pro- 
spect ; and one thing that will endure—justice ; 
and one thing which mediates for us—love.”’ 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXIII. Aug. 13.] 


The Amulet for 1832, the sixth volume of the series, is 
announced for early publication, with engravings from 
four of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s most celebrated tings, 
that of the Marchioness of Londonderry and her Son 
being the frontispiece ;—prints from Pickersgill’s Greek 
Girl, Haydon’s Death of Eucles, the Death of the First- 
born, by Hayter; Corinne, painted for the Amulet by 
Gerard ; lai Stanfield and David Roberts, &c. 
—The fifth volume of the Juvenile Forget Me Not, for 
1832, edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall, is also announced to ap- 

as usual, with a considerable number of fine engrav- 

on steel and wood; the literary contents from the 
pens of the most eminent writers for youth.—A third 
edition of Dr. Ryan’s Manual of Midwifery, enlarged.— 
Dr. Morton is about to publish Remarks on the Subject 
of Lactation, &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gerald Fi id, by Anne of Swansea, 5 vols. 12mo. 
Ul. 10s. bds.—The Private Correspondence of David Gar- 
rick, Vol. I. royal 4to. 22. 12s. 6d. bds.—Fowler’s Tour in 
New York, 1l2mo. 6s. cloth.—Mundie’s First Lines of 
Zoology, 18mo. 6s, bd.—Todd’s Book of Analysis, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. .—Statutes at Large, Vol. XII. Part II. 1 Wil- 
liam I'V. 1831, 4to. 5s. bids.—Morell’s Family Memorials, 
ls. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
Thermometer. Barometer. 


- 4] From 54 to 75. | 2076 to 2973 

+ 5) —— 5 — 75 | 2974 — Wt 

- 6) —— 54 — 75. | 268 — 29-64 

-_7{(— 5 — — 2968 

+ Bf —— Sl — 79 | B76 — 294 

o, § — 59. — 78. | 2989 Stationary 
10 52. 7il. | 2004 — 





Wind variable, N.W. prevailing. 
cloudy—fi . uent sunshine during 


5th.and afternoon of 7 
several lives were lost, and much damage done, at Kings- 
land and Haggerstone, about 5} miles S. by E. of this 


Rain fallen, *725 of an inch. 


ton. 
Latitude------ 61° 37’ 32 N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Cuares H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notwithstanding the a allotted to Ka. Review, le 
the absence of other temporary interest, we al‘ 
still obliged to defer the further notice of Mr. Wakefield's 
volume. 4% 

The plant sent us from Wales we find on examination 
to be the Epilobium hirsutum. ; 

Lines by a Youth of Sixteen are immature. 

B. F. S. is under co! 

Amicus seems very obtuse, not to know that the matter 
he alludes to is altogether apocryphal—oulgo, a hoax. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


ALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the various Schools of Painting, is open daily,from Ten in the 
Morning until Six in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





2 _ 
RAUDS in PATENT PENCILS.— 
S. MORDAN and CO. respectfully solicit the public 
attention to the Frauds which are dail ny practised upon them, as 
regards their Pencils, and the Leads for refilling the same. To 
guard the Public against impositions, the Patentees are induced 
to make the following remarks :— 
lst. Look for the London Hall mark on each silver pencil-case. 
2d. feos Mordan and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of 
he c: 
: ad. “The genuine Leads in boxes have a yellow belt, bearing 
S. M. and Co.’s seal. 
Cedar Pencils.—These pencils contain the same quality of pure 
Cumberland lead as their silver — pencils. 
Warranted Protection.—' k with seven guards is the 
most secure and the most durable one in use. The key cannot 
be copied, nor can an impression be taken from it: neither can a 
skeleton or other substitute key be made with success. The key 
admits of infinite variety, so that duplicates are entirely pre- 
= and dishonesty and curiosi _—- guarded against. 
S. Mordan and Co. Makers, London,” is stamped on each 
Loc! k. 
*,* Scientific gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
Manufactory, a, Castle — Finsbury. 


PENCE.—The demand for the ATHEN KUM (No. 197) 
having exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the Preprie- 
tors, the Public are informed = a second impression was pub- 
ished and now continues on sale 
. Coens Private Correspondence of David Garrick —Tour 
through South Holland, the Netherlands, &c.—Moore’s Life of 
Lord Gaward Fitzgerald—The Club-Book —History of London 
Bridge, &c.—Letter from the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles—Reading 
the Stars, by Miss Jewsbury—Letter from Spain—Prima Facie 
Misfortanes—Bird’s-Eye View of Rome—French National Work- 
shop—Meetings at the Zoological and Horticultural Societies— 
ae Reid's Etchings and Pictures, with Goethe's Criticism and 

of the British Institution— 
Theatres: La Somnambula—New Lessee—The English Pp; ini 
—Kaubbi the Prompter’s Concert; Six Persons present !—Poole’s 
New Play, Madame du oe Sorceress — Octogenarian 


GIXTEEN ‘QUARTO PAGES for FOUR- 








Published every § Saturday co stom 
*,* To prevent d to 
give e their orders as = as possible toa Bookseller or nin 











MUSIC, 
EW VOCAL MUSIC.—Composed by 


Edwin Merriott. 


I'll meet Thee, Maid, in the Moonlight 


Bower. 
Forsake Thee! Oh, no! 
The Broken Heart. 


“An \ affecting ballad, 1 founded ona melancholy occurrence in 
the ad of B has been set to music by 
Mr. E. Merriott in a style equally chaste and appropriate, adding 
to the touching words song, a melancholy strain of melody, 
in perfect unison with the subject.”—Berkshire Chronicle, 1881. 

“« The Broken Sepend a ballad, both in mas to poetry and 
melody, of singul: its pathos must 
touch the heart if it be susceptible vam = impression.”— 
Brighton Herald. 

Falkner, 3, Old Bond Street; and Goulding and Co. 
20, Soho Square. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire 
On the 30th of July was published, the Third “Number of 


HE BEAUTIES of the COURT of KING 
CHARLES the SECOND. 
Edited by the Authoress of “ the Diary of an Ennuyée.”” 

A Series of Portraits of the beautiful and celebrated Women of 
the court and reign of Charles the Second, forming a splendid 
illustration of the Memoirs of De Grammont, the Diaries of 
Evelyn and Pepys, and other works connected with that gay and 
interesting period; with Biographical and Critical Kotices, 
which the editor has been collecting for many years, from the 
most authentic sources. 

Lord Orford observed, fifty | yom ago, that * the Beauties at 
Windsor ought to be th of their 
charming h he Count Hamilton.” Itis singular that 
since that time no attempt has been made to produce these 
lovely portraits in a style worthy of the beauty and interest of the 
subjects. Of the eseen ——— at Windsor, six only have 
hitherto been engraved ; it is therefore hoped that the nt 
— will supply what has long been a desideratum in the fine 











“The size of the plates is sixinches byfour and ahalf; engraved 
7 the most distinguished artists me original gy in the 
‘oyal Gallery at Windsor, and elsewhere. af to ll. le.; 
— 4to. Proofs on India paper, 2/. 2s. each 
First No. contains the Poventions of the oben Lady Castle- 
maine, the Countess de Grammont (La Belle Hamilton), and the 
Countess of Ossory; all after Sir Peter > 
The Second No. contains the Portraits of the Duchess of Rich- 
a foams Stewart), the Duchess of Somerset, Nell Gwyn, 
- Lawson. 
oan Third Namber contains the Portraits of the Countess of 
L poy ye sate Denham, the Countess of Rochester, and 


— whole Work will be shertly pleted N 
enry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Sentennn Street. 








Mr. William =. Outline Maps. 


ce 4s. 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRA PHI- 
CAL EXERCISES. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 

The 17th edition, enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUT- 
LER, and having an entirely New § Set of coloured Maps, with a 
Series of Questions, adapted to each Map and to the Biography. 

“ As a correct delineation of the grand outlines of the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and of the British Isles, these maps are entitled 
to much praise.”—Literary Gazette, March 7, 1829. 

ohn Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





No. XX. (commencing Thucydides), 4s. Gd. of the 


pax ILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; or, 

English Translations of the most valuable Greek and Latin 
Classics; with Biographical Sketches, Notes, Portraits, Maps, 
&c. 4s. 6d. each Number, small 8vo. published monthly. 

Edited, printed, — by A. J. Valpy, M. we and 
sold by all Booksellers. 

If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 

reflect, it is your duty to place into — the best tr 


Works on Botany, Gardening, &c. 
Printed for oe ee oe Orme, Brown, and Green. 
e vol. 


6s. boards, 

GUIDE to > the ORCHARD. and 
KITCHEN GARDEN; or, an Account of the most 
valuable Fruit and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain, with 
Calendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen War- 

den during ws Month in the Year. 

By GEORGE LINDLEY, C.M. H.S. 
Edited by JOHN LIN DLEY, F. B.S. &e. 
Assistant-S y to the E 1 Society of London. 
Preface by the Editor. 

The Author of the following work has been occupied, at inter- 
vals, during nearly forty years, in gory the press mate- 
rials for a complete account of the Fruit Trees and Vegetables 
cultivated in the Gardens of Great Britain. The result of these 
inquiries is now presen to the reader, in a form which, it is 
pe ee is so e greatest quantity 
of information in the smallest compass, and which, at the same 
time, is sufficiently diffuse to render it possible for the reader to 

acquire as much knowledge as is either important or indi: 
a le in regard to any -nasagreag variety. Those points which are 
to all 











of the best classical authors.”—Dr. Pa 

The Selection will inclade those Authors which may be read by 
both Sexes. The Twenty Numb already 
Deuethanth, Sallust, Xenophon, anelisten, Virgil, Pindar, 
Anacreon, Tacitus, Phedras, Horace, Theophrastus, Juvenal, 
oe and Thucydides 


XVI. and XVII. comprise Horace, 
with + sooo of different parts, by Dryden, Pope, Bentley, 
Swift, Porson, G. Wakefield, Prior, Milton, Denham, Roscom- 
mon, Cowley, and Byron; and of some of the most eminent Poets 
of the present day. 

Any Author may be purchased separately. 

«* Among the various works at present published ‘in a similar 
form, Mr. Valpy’s ‘ Family Classic “= Library’ has the greatest 
claims on the public.”—Elgin Couric 

« The ‘ Family Classical Library’ will greatly assist the classi- 
cal labours of tutors as well as pupils.”—Cheltenham Journal. 








Summer Excursions, &c. &c. 
This day is published, = a thick 18mo volume, illustrated by 94 
Views and Maps, price 15s. bound, 


HE GUIDE to all the WATERING and 
SEA-BATHING PLACES, including the Scotch Water- 
ing Places; containing full and accurate Descriptions of each 
Place, and of the Curiosities and a oes in the Envi- 
rons; and forming an agreeable and useful C: ompanion during a 
Residence at any of the Places, or during a Summer Tour in 
quest of Health or oe With a Description of the Lakes, 
and a Tour through Wale: 

A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes in 
the North of England. By W. ene Esq. A new edi- 
tion, with Additions, andaMap. Price 

The Original Picture of London, corrected 
to the present time; with a Description of the Environs. Re- 
edited, and mostly written, by J. Britton, F.S.A., &. In 18mo, 
with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings. in, and Maps, 
Plans, &c. of, the Metropolis and Suburbs; including a Map of 
the Country twenty miles round » Os.; with the Maps 
only, 6s. neatly bound. 

Printed for Longman, Reesy Orme, Brown, and Green. 





naam Sree Works. 
Just published by to iburn "dg Richard Bentley, 
pty = 


THeD DUTCHMAN’: $ "FIRE-SIDE. A 


By the iin of “ Letters from the South,” the “ Back 
Woodsman,” “ a se in America,” &c. 





The Octavo Edition. of Captain Beechey’s 
by 


ravens ' to the Pacific, 2 vols. with Plates, 


“Captain Beeches’s work is a lasting monument of his own 
abilities, aa an honour to his inal "Literary Gazette, 


Pin Money, by the ‘Authoress of “* Manners 
of the Day.” In 8 vols. 
“ The authoress has an admirable acquaintance with the habits, 
er a rae eae delineated.” — 
Morning Post. 


The Lives and Sbiotenin of celebrated Tra- 
vellers, forming the llth No. of the National Library. Small 
8vo. neatly bound, price 6s. 


v. 
Also, just ready, 


Memoirs of Count Lavalette, Aide-de-Camp | *™4 


to Napoleon. 





The Garrick fe 
nd vol. printed unifor: rn and Pepys, 


nly 
HE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
of DAVID GARRICK with the most celebrated Per- 
sons of his vers published — the wg at 
This high] ig any upwards 
of Two Thousand Letters, te Persons oft ee greatest eminence 
in the Political, Literary, ne Dramatic World mong o' 
Names may be d Chatha Lord Camden—Duke 
of Devonshire—Counte: ho t—Lord iton—Lord Pem- 
broke, and the leading g Nobility of Garrick’s time—Warburton— 
aa h ibb Sir Joshua Reynolds—Gold- 
bertson—Jun eg Big oe ason—Cum- 
terland--Beswell-Coleaes—T ona Warton—Dr. Burney— 
‘Thomas H Kelly—Murphy— 
Dr. Hoadly— Isaac Bickerstaff—Tickell—Home—C. Yorke— 
Madame Riccoboni— Mrs. Montagu—Whitehead—Dr. Franklin 
—Hawkesworth—Mallet—Mrs. Cowley—John Wilkes—Wiison— 
Gainsborough, &c.—and among others, the gested Dramatic 
pcre og Mr. Clive — voy “ei Cibber— Mrs . Abington —- —Mrs. 
‘ates—S arry— Tr 
—Parsons—T. King. Smith Mackline Moody Le Kain—Ma- 
dame Clairon—Charles Dibdin—T. Wilkes—Reddish—Holland— 
Brereton— Mrs. Pope—Bensley—Aickin—Dr. Arne, &o. dc. 
Henry Colburn end Richard Bentiey, New 




















such as the kind of 
stock upon which a given saclay will succeed better than upon 
»—the comparative value of each kind of fruit, —the as- 
pec that it requires,—the different names un which it is 
nown in England or elsewhere,—the books in which a faithful 
figure may be found,—the purposes for which it is best adapted ,— 
the seasons when it is in the greatest perfection,—and topics of a 
similar kind, have been in all cases trea’ with especial care. 
This there are few men more competent to do well than Mr. Lind- 
ley, whose long practical experience, and ample opportunities of 
nvestigating such subjects personally during a series of many 
years, have been such as have rarely fallen to the "5 of any one. 
An Introduction to the Natural System of 
Botany; or, a Systematic View of the Organisation, Natural Affi- 
nities, and ¢ of the whole Vegetable 
Kingdom ; together with the Uses of the most important Species 
in Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By 
John Lindley, F.R.S8. . .S. G.S. Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of London, &e. vo. 12s. cloth boards. 
By the same Author, 
A Synopsis of the British Flora, arranged 


a to the Natural Orders. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boar 
An Outline of ‘the First Principles of of Botany, 


with Plates, 18mo. 3s. 
The English F flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. 
F.R.S. Pres. Lin. Soc. &c. New edition, in 4 vols. eve. 2l. Bs. 

“ These volumes are composed — = intimate knowledge of 
the subject, with an und y, and with an 
invariable respect for conten ‘and for riweth "Monthly Review. 

y the same Auth: 
A Compendium of the English Flora, 12mo. 


Te. 6d. 


The same Work in Latin, price 7s. 6d. The 








5th edition. 
A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Arti- 
ficial as well as Natural Cl with a ion of 





Jussieu’s System. In 8vo. with 277 Figures of Plants, &c. od 
edition, 12s.; or coloured Plates, 14. 11s. 6d. boards. i" 

An Introduction to the Study of Physiologi- 
cal and Systematical Botany. In 8vo. 6th edition, with 15 Plates, 
14s. plain; or coloured, MW. 8s, boards. . 

Muscologia Britannica, containing the Mosses 
of Great Britain and awed, OED. F = and de- 
scribed, with Plates. L.D. . and LS. 
&c. and T. Taylor, Mt DY ik, LA. and F.L - The 2d 
edition, in 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. plain, and 3/. Bs. coloured Plates. 

The British Flora, comprising the Phenoga- 
mous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By William Jackson 
Hooker, LL.D. ek. A. and L.S. &e. In 1 vol. royal 18mo. 12s. 

h boards. 


ot! 

The plan of the above is seg A to that of the first at of 

Dr. Hooker's “ Flora Soolica.” osses, and the rest of the 

Cryptogamia, will form a Seuest ph om aaa campentins with 

the above, and with the “‘ English Flora” of the late Sir James 
mith. 





——— of Dr. Paley. 
Lately published, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 
ERSONAL and LITERARY “MEMO. 


RIALS; including Conversations with the late cele- 
brated Dr. Paley, and Sketches of various other distinguished 
Characters. 


By HENRY BEST, 1, Boy 
Author of “ Four Years in France,” * Italy as it is.” 

« Mr. Best’s amusing work, entitled ¢ hap ‘Years in France,’ 
must have left so favourable an impressi every reader of 
taste and feeling, that the present waime will be resorted to 
with no ordinary expectations. His works, more than those of 
— a writer, are identified immediately with ith their author, 

ne De all his individual peculiarities of mind and disposi- 

7. hey are the very portrait of a refined, highly-ed 

and most amiable gentleman. We resort to them Srith the same 

feelings as to our old a ever-entertaining friend, Montaigne. 
e present volume is fall of of i 

in life, of anecdotes and discursive thoughts, narrated with what 

we must call a classic natvet¢, and affording a calm and delight- 

ful pastime. Bengt y Barware = 

enry Colburn and | ichard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Price 1. 8s. boards, ax and a. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 56 Vignettes, 
(26 of which are , by Tarne 


> 
T A L Y. A Poem. 
By wre posses, Esq. 
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ACQUELINE of HOLLAND. 

By the Author of the “ Heiress of Brages,” dec. 
« The story of the heroine, is one intense interest, 
strongly resembles, in many respects, that of Mary Queen of 
Seow.” —aaes 





fe yet bearing up 
verse of fate — the spirit of a hero, Seegenline of Hallend te is 
the very being in 7 romance delights.”— ene ey nel 
Henry Colburn Richard Bentley, New Dastingnen Gereee 
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Il. so xT a of Maritime Discovery, in 8 vols. (Com- 
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m4 Treatise on Brewing, &c. 
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om researches 
Vi-Atives of nt Hinton British Lawyers, in 1 vol. By H. Ros- pe pape spinal irritation. Mr. Beale has given cases which 
VII Cities and Principal Towns of the World, in 3 vols. intractable maladies.”——Tatler. 


Vol. I. 

VIII, and XVIII.—The wanes of of Boghent, in 8 vols. By Sir 
James Mackintosh. Vols. 1. 

IX.—Outlines of History, in 1 vol. iene lete.) 

X.—The History of the Netherlands, in! ial. By T.C. Grattan. 

XII. XV.—History of France, in 3 vols. By E. E. Crowe. 


C= 4 Agri 
xl 'The “History of the Western World, in 4 vols. Vol. I. - England by the Western Islands, in consequence of Shipwreck 


The United States of America. 

N.B. The second volume of this work will complete the 
History of the United States to the present time. The two 
remaining volumes will be devoted to South America and 
the West India Islands. 

XIV.—A Preliminary Discourse on the Objects, Advantages, and 
Tiagoneye of the Study of Natural Philosophy, in 1 vol. By 

J.¥F. W. Herschel, Esq. (Complete.) 

XVII. —Hydrostatics, &c., in 1 vol. By Dr. Lardner. (Com- 


xD — Treatise on Opties. By Dr. Brewster. (Complete.) 
XX.—A History of Poland, in 1 ay (Complete.) 
XXI.—The Lives of British Statesmen, in 3 vols. Vol. I. 
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id Present State of the "silk ~ earn In1 vol. 

Oct. L—A Treating on the Progressive Improvement and Present 
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iteel. 
Nov. 1. —History of France, 3 vols. By E. E. Crowe. Vol. III. 
Dec. L—A ion of the say of France, from the gap oe 
of the the of 1 (Com. 
plete.) In 1 vol. “By T.B. Macaulay, Esq. M.P. 
Volumes in immediate preparation— 
The History of England. Vol. III. 
The History of France. Vol. III. 
A History of Ireland, to the Union, in 2 vols. By T. Moore, 
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4 Preliminary Discourse on the Useful Arts and Manufactures. 
By the Baron Charles Dapin,. ened of the Institute of France 
and of the Chamber of 
A History of the Moors, i. ¥) Seals: By Robert Southey, Esq. 
Lives of the most eminent a Men of all Nations, in 
8 vols. By Scott, Southey, Moore, 
a and all the principal Literary and Scientific Con- 
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A Treatiee on Astronomy. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq 
a in 4 vols. ByW. Desien sq. author of the « His- 
e Discovery." 
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wii wenn Ss wooo 
ves of the most d ed British ilitary Comm: 
B a Rev. G. R, Gleig. 
54 of the Italian Republics. By J.C. L. Sismondi. 
The istory of Greece, in 8 vols. By the Rev. C. Thirlwall. 
Lives of eminent British Artists. By W. Y. Ottley, Esq. ae 
T. Phillips, R.A. Professor pe pe to the Royal Academ 

Treatise on E} and N By M. Biot, Mem- 

ber of the French Institute. 

Printed for an, Rees, eniie’ Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row; psy John Taylor, Upper Gower Street. 
Published by R. M; ean Street, Soho, alti 
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VIAN WORLD—A FORLORN HOPE—and ISHMA- 
EL’S ADDRESS to his CHILDREN: Poems. In 1 vol. demy 
Bre. price 8s. in boards. Frontispiece by J. Martin. 








rice 3s. bound. 
CCIDEN C: E; or, First Rudiments of 


the Frege Language. A new edition, to which {s now 


added the Syntax. 
By P. B. J. GOULY, 
French and Classical Master (Assistant at the 
Rev. Edward Ward’s, of Iver, Bucks). 
“ This, however, he may confidently affirm, that the following 
. distribution, partly his own, partly selected from others, has con- 





tributed more to the of his pupils, 
en 5 xd of es books of which he has found them possessed.” — 
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Lenten: Sold by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Recently imported by Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho ee 
USEUM ETRUSQUE de LUCIEN 
BONAPARTE, Prince de ey Prag de 1823 
& 1829. Vases Peints avec Inscriptions. 4to. 
“« The monuments discovered by Prince Canine ne decided a 
Fret sh yy sg on which a have long been divided ; — 
from Greece these arts were LS 
A. it Italy gave them to Gonaep at 
found by smoke wlgeeees Fey bear ih to the priority ty of Italy 
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In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
HOUGHTS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By WILLIAM DANBY, Esq. 
Swinton Park, Yorkshire. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by C.; J.,G., and F. Riving- 
ton, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and 
J. and G. Todd, York. 





Price 7s. cloth, 
ANUSCRIES MEMORIALS. 
“TI have m my home 3 wet or 
dry, I can scribble: aad if they do no good to others, my writ- 
ings, at least, keep ey from So nmeryeeg yt '—The Aylmers. 
Be. is a good deal of mind in these Memorials, of sound 
expressed; and these again are set off by wild Irish 





‘ich combine to make up an agree- 


each— 
in 2 vols. By Sir W. Scott. | tation. 


By Professor Donovan. | and 
V.—Mechatic, inl vol. By Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. ralted in those distressi 


A Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. 2: 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


the oe 5: and LIMBS, with Remarks on Spina! Irri- 
a a IONEL BEALE Surgeon, 
uthor 


Published by Wilson, 16, Prince's Street, Soho. 
“Mr. Beale has evinced a perfect acquaintance with the causes 
of the of the human ly. Noonecan 
peruse his works without feeling that he ought and will be con- 
maladies.” —Med. and Surg. Journal. 
ave shewn the connexion of nervous 





xhibit this connexion, and throw a new light on these hitherto 


Price 62. 6s. dedicated (by permission) to to "Thomas Attwood, Esq. 
JOURNAL of a TOUR in the STATE 


of NEW YORK, in the Year 1830; with Remarks on 
culture in those Parts most eligible for Settlers, and Return 


in the Robert Fulton. 
By JOHN FOWLER. 
“ It occupies me to turn back regards 
On what I've seen or pondered, sad or cheery; 
= mat I write I cast upon the stream, 
im or sink.”—Byron. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





London and Parisian Society. 
Lately published 1 by eee: vemeny — Richard Bentley, 


New 
SECOND PORTRAITURE of EXCLU- 


SIVE SOCIETY; — Foreign Exclusives in London. 


II. 
The Clubs of London. With Anecdotes rs 
their Members, —— of Ch » and C 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18: 
« Two very sprightly volumes for readers of every degree.” —~ 
Monthly Review. 
« This is an lent book.” —Scot 











Ill. 

Ecarté; or, the Salons of Paris. In 3 vols. 
post Bvo. 28s. "ed. 

«« The work under this title must not be considered as a fiction. 
It was sketched in the midst of the dissipated scenes which form 
- subject. We are assured that imagination has not been called 
in aid; for every incident — scene was witnessed, and every 
character is from the life.”— 
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The Hermit in London; or, Sketches of 
English Manners. New eo 3 vols. 188. 
The Ball; or, a Glance at Almack’s. Post 


8v0. 


Babylon the Great ; na Men and Things in 
~ Britian Capital. 2d edition, with additions. 2 vols. post 
vo. 18s. 

“ These volumes treat of all ony agg with eure 
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« When classical and highly ngere standard work: 
aes within the reach of humble means, ausuredly, Sabin 
pse of many years, there will not be a house which gives ihe 
oom jer a right to vote, that has not also its little li 
pec 
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No L Th vos - “2 published— 

wamaes in 8 ro os y am. Originally 
No. II. Caleb Williams. By Godwin. Ori. 
ginally published in 3 vols. 
No. III. The Spy. By Cooper. With a 


— Introduction and Notes, written expressl: oi t - 
tion by the Author. Originally published in 3 By i 





No. IV. Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss 
Jane Porter. With a New Introd and ill ve Notes 
by the Author. Originally published in 4 welk: 

No. V. St. Leon. By Godwin. Originally 
No Vv VI 4 vols. 

- The Last of the Mohicans. By 


“ae iA blished in 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





New Peerage, Extinct, Dormant, and in Abeyance, A necessary 
Companion to all other Peerages. 
Nearly ready for publication, Caray et printed in double 
Columns, uniformly with Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 


DICTIONARY of the ANCIENT 
AGES of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, an - 
LAND, Extinct, oon and in Abeyance. —— 
JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
a: ofa Pm? and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
Baronetage of the British Empire, &c. &c. 

This ah formed on a plan precisely similar to that of Mr. 
Burke's bd popular Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
will comprise a whole of the Peerages of the three kingdoms 
which have | d or hed since the Conquest, 
b of each | family, in each generation, 
and eo oy sey in all possible cases, through either 
collaterals or females, down to existing houses. It will connect, 
in many instances, the new with the old nobility; and it will in 
all cases shew the cause which has influenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. 

*,* When it is considered that the most illustrious peers of 
England were swept away in the devastating conflicts between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster—in the wars of the Edwards 
and Henrys—and more recently, in the season of civil commo- 
one it is presumed that a work of this description, not confined 
0 mere names and dates, but supplying much historical, biogra- 
phical, and domestic ie cannot fail to engage public atten- 
tion, and to great d in all libraries. 
It should +A particularly noted, that this new work will apper- 
tain nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; 
for though dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole fami- 
lies do. The editor has therefore sought, with the utmost assi- 
duity, those branches still remaining a t the nobility and 
Be trast which have sprung from old beer illustrious shoots, and 

trusts that his researches will be found to have been extremely 














from the ¢ forest of masts’ in the ri 
corporation—from the Chapel of St. = Btepaen'e to the dlr de 
in Printing House Square—men, women, books, and newspapers 
—every thing in and about London t that is worthy of notice in an 
intellectual point of view. Nothing escapes the eye and the lash 
of the critic; he insinuates himself ints coteries, and collects 
their foibles—he examines men of every grade and class with an 
inquisitorial }geectsten." —Atias. 





Mr. Bayley’s New Work. 
In 1 vol. foolscap, price 8+. neatly bound in canvass, illustrated 
with a View of the taking of the Hotel de Ville, at Paris, in 


1830, 

ALES of the late REVOLUTIONS, with 

a few others. 
By F. W. N. BAYLEY, 

Author of “ Four Years in the West Indies,” &e. &c. &e. 
In these Tales the eventful occurrences of the past year are 
recorded in the interesting form of fictions, founded on the start- 
ling scenes that have taken place in Paris, Belgium, Poland, 
Italy, and at Home! !!—faithfully narrated upon the testimony 
of some of those distinguished men who have taken prominent 
parts in the Revolutions. 

London. Printed for W. H. Dalton, 28, Cockspur Street, 
_ Chari ng Cross, and to be had of all Booksellers. 
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beifig a — Tour through South Holland, up the | 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Messrs. Vizetelly, Brans' id Co, respectfully announce that, 
early in September, then wilt ublish the First Volume of a 
new and important a ipgraphical Work, in Four Volumes, 
crown 8vo. entitled 
EORGIAN ERA: comprising Memoirs 
of the most ae rage a have flourished in 
Great Britain, from the Accession of George the First to the 
Demise of George the Fourth 3 ~ Each under the following 
Classes: 


Royal Family Voyagers and Travellers 
Pretenders and their Adherents Men of Science 
Churchmen Authors 
Dissenters Painters 
Statesmen and other Political Sculptors 

Characters c manera 
Naval and Milita’ om - ngravers 

manders ied | Composers and Musicians 
Judges and Barristers | ctors 


Physicians and Surgeons 
Four Portraits on Steel, viz. those of 
George the First, George the Third, 
hema the Second, George the Fourth, 
Will form the F to tl Volumes, which 
will also be embellished with rie f Five Hundred Portraits on 
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Rhine, and across ‘etherlands, to Ostend. 
Map of the Route, and Ten Views taken on the aon etched ie 
Lieut.-Col. BATTY 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 21s. boards, 

HE LIFE and DEATH of LORD 
=Ve FITZGERALD. 

By THOMAS — Esq. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, jrown, and Green. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Companion to the Novels. 
Now in course of eet in ~ Sama printed 
TANDARD NOVE ‘and | ROMANCES; 
comprising the best Novels and Romances of 


Times. 
inions on thie Work. 
“ This publication must ensure a Len preety success, for it is 
wonderfully convenient, and wonderfully cheap. We may, in- 
deed, sayy that we have seen no periodical design more attractive 
in every way than the ‘ Stan Novels.” —Literary Gasette, 
** We cannot sufficiently applaud a design that promises to 





well 
pnd and chetches in verse, whi 
able medley.”—Monthly Review, Aug. 1831. 
London: Effingham Wilson; Royal Exchange. 





the ciated of National I Events and Political Affairs Neral and 
Military Operations; Theology and Jurisprudence; Philosophy, 
Literature, and Science; M ae and Inland Discovery; Music, 
Fine Arts, and the Drama ; the last Hundred and Twenty 
Years. The whole has been s ecigheally written from authentic 
sources, expressly a beng oe many of the Lives are for 
the first time to the public. 

The First Volume will coal nearly Two Hundred and Fifty 
Memoirs; and include the following Classes : — Royal Family— 
Fever oe'e and their ts+C. h 


“tthe Second Volume will be published in November, and will 


—The Navy—and The Bar. 
orks Thivd Ai Pourth ‘Volumes are also in a state of forward- 
ness; and will eppear, at intervals of two months each, after the 


76, Fleet Streat, August, 1831. 
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» Ave ® Hill; A. Black, 
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give us the best standard — of fiction, at the cheapest rate, 
and in the most elegant form. This series must become popu- 
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